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FOREWORD 



T he Community College is one of the most dynamic movements in edu- 
cation today. Its potential for extending existing provisions for the 
spiralling educational aspirations of the American public is widely ac- 
claimed. The question of whether or not it is higher education, however, 
frequently emerges as a topic of debate. 

The purpose of this conference was to consider, at length, the issue of 
comparative status and to broaden the base of public understanding of this 
institutional model through responsible discussion. Efforts were not directed 
toward the establishment of a consensus, but rather toward the development 
of new insights into the commitments involved in the establishment of com- 
prehensive community colleges. The conference represents an acknowledged 
responsibility on the part of the higher education community to provide a 
forum for discussions which lead all concerned to higher ground. 

The Conference Commission is grateful to Lehigh University for pro- 
viding the facilities and resources necessary to the success of this endeavor. 
The commission is also indebted to all who contributed by presenting papers, 
leading discussions as panelists, and especially to the many representatives 
of private and public agencies who indicated their interest in the issues under 
consideration by participating fully in the deliberations. It is hoped that the 
publication of these proceedings will prove helpful to all who share an interest 
and a concern for the future of the community college. 



Charles W. Guditus 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 



To Open the Session 

I t is a distinct pleasure to call to order this first session of The Conference 
On The Community College In Higher Education. The pleasure lies not 
only in seeing so many leaders in education who thought the subject im- 
portant enough to justify their taking time from their busy schedules to come 
here ; it lies also in the even broader interest which was expressed in many let- 
ters sent to us in recent weeks expressing both regret that the writer was unable 
to attend but also recording his great interest in the conference and ordering 
copies of the Proceedings. These letters and your presence here tonight re- 
flect the enthusiasm which the idea of holding such a conference generated 
at the beginning in everyone approached during the planning stage. I have 
never known another conference which generated more enthusiastic support. 
This was especially true of our co-sponsors, and since Lehigh, in the nature 
of things, acting as host may be more conspicuous than the co-sponsors, let 
me name them although they are on your program — ^Rutgers University, The 
University of Maryland, The Commission on Higher Education of The Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and The Junior 
College Council of The Middle Atlantic States. 

During the several sessions of this conference you will meet the men 
who have been the agents by which these institutions contributed to the plan- 
ning and to the implementation of those plans. 

Glenn J. Christensen 
Provost 



A Word of Special Greeting 

I t is my pleasant task and purpose to welcome this conference on the Com- 
munity College in Higher Educa+'on. From my point of view ;'ou are 
welcome in three ways. 

First, and at the level of greatest generality, it seems to me that everyone 
in higher education should welcome the growth of the Community College 
Movement. All of us know the tremendous pressures for admission which 
our ii titutions are now undergoing. The explosion of population and the 
explosion of the need for more education in all segments of our economy 
can have no effect other than this. These pressures are growing and will con- 
tinue to grow. The person with only a high school education will have a 
continually decreasing employment opportunity in the future. Our society 
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must find the means to provide some higher education to all who have the 
ability to profit by it. Without substantial growth in the Community College 
facility of our nation we will be wasting valuable human resources, slowing 
down the progress of our economy and, most probably, la3dng the ground- 
work for a dissatisfied group of second class citizens. By providing adequate 
community colleges in the future we will have a more prosperous economy, 
a happier society and will be permitting the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities to perform their own tasks with less distraction. 

Secondly, and more specifically, I welcome this conference on this sub- 
ject at this time, November, 1965. It is a timely conference to have in this 
part of the country, the Middle Atlantic States. It seems particularly timely 
in the State of Pennsylvania, which is just now in the process of developing 
a master plan for higher education. This is a plan which is much needed in 
this state which already has what I believe is a larger number of institutions 
of higher education for its population than any other state in the Union. As 
a member of the executive committee of the PACU, I have been exposed to 
a great deal of discussion about the forthcoming master plan for higher edu- 
cation. It is fair to say that some of this discussion exhibits a certain amount 
of apprehension about the possible future role of the community colleges in 
the state. In my opinion these worries are not justified. They most certainly 
will not be if the role of the community colleges is defined clearly as one of 
filling an obvious, large and rapidly growing gap in our educational system in 
this state, and if an effort is made not to over-supply responses to needs 
which are already being filled by existing institutions. It seems to me that 
this conference can perform a great service, not only to education in general, 
but also especially to Pennsylvania, and its upcoming master plan in par- 
ticular, by clarifying this part of the problem. 

Finally, I wish to welcome you most warmly here to this City of Beth- 
lehem a,nd tomorrow to the campus of Lehigh University. Our university 
has an intensive interest in Community Colleges. Our Department of Edu- 
ction is working energetically in this area and we are glad to have the priv- 
ilege of having our staff and some of our graduates participate in this meet- 
ing. We are delighted to make oui physical facilities available to you. Now 
that you know the way, we hope you will come back soon and often. 



Dr. W. Deming Lewis 
President, Lehigh University 



THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

in Higher Education 

Albert B. Meder, Jr. 



Dr. Glenn J. Christensen Presiding 

May I suggest, if it did not appear to you at once, that you note the structure 
of the program. There are four principle papers. The first this evening on 
the community college in higher education will undertake to place the com- 
munity college in the context of higher education throughout the country. The 
second paper will deal with the purpose, the function of the community col- 
lege in that context and it will he followed by a panel providing opportunity 
for discussion from the floor at which the subject matter of these first two 
papers will be considered. At the luncheon meeting, after we hcwe determined 
where the community college stands and what its purpose is, Dr. Hall will 
raise the question of what constitutes an appropriate program for the com- 
munity college. The fourth presentation will consider the kind of teacher 
needed for that program and the ways in which such teachers can be prepared. 



I t was Voltaire, I think, who remarked that the Holy Roman Empire was 
neither holy nor Roman nor an empire. In much the same vein we may 
observe that the programs of a Two-Year Community College need not 
be two-years in length, nor oriented to the community, nor collegiate in char- 
acter. Whatever may have been the case with the Holy Roman Empire, how- 
ever, the Two-Year Community College should in fact be true to its name. 
Each of the three words is significant and important. 

I do not mean to say or imply that every program or curriculum in such 
an institution should take precisely two years to complete, day or evening. 
Such a statement would manifestly be absurd. There will properly be pro- 
grams of varying length, according to the needs of the students and the 
demands of the curriculum. I shall have something more to say about that 
a little later. 

But the scope of activity of the type of institution we are discussing 
is fundamentally and significantly the two years immediately following high 
school graduation. The institution to fulfill its objectives should stake its 
claim in this area of education. 

Doing so has at least four important implications, in addition to giving 
the institution an identity of its own, a rich lode to mine — to continue with 
the metaphor of staking a claim — and a criterion with which to judge the 
appropriateness and wisdom of its activities. 

The two-year college is neither a four year college nor a pale copy of 
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the first two years of the four-year college or any other part of it. By em- 
phasizing its two-year organization the two-year college is set apart from 
the four-year college, as it should be. 

This emphasis also sets the two-year college apart from the high school. 
Students do not attend a community college for the same reasons or with the 
same objectives that motivated a number of stud, nts a couple of decades ago 
to take “p-g courses” in high schools or, after graduation from high school, 
to attend a preparatory school for a fifth, post-graduate year. It is an institu- 
tion distinct from the high school and should never forget this fact. 

Neither is the community college a vocational school. To be sure, it is 
almost certain to have as one of its important objectives the preparation of stu- 
dents for gainful employment, but it does not exploit the same vocational 
areas, or if it does, it does not exploit them in the same way, as the vocational 
high school, even when the latter admits only or chiefly graduates of non- 
vocational high school programs. 

And finally, even though the community college may in certain in- 
stances be organized under the Board of Education of a local school district 
by virtue of laws permitting such districts to offer thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of instruction, its status as a two-year college will protect the institution 
from thinking of itself as merely an extension upward of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. It may well be that, but if it is not much more than that, 
it is inappropriate to think of the institution as a Two-Year Community Col- 
lege. 

Moreover, the word community is important. Every educational institu- 
tion serves a constituency. These constituencies vary. The obvious constit- 
uency of a state university is the state that maintains it, but this does not mean 
that its service and benefits are limited by state lines. The constituency of a 
college conducted by a religious order is sometimes only the members of that 
order, but more often goes fai beyond that limit. Other church related colleges 
may or may not stress the church connection in defining their constituency. 
Some universities frankly regard themselves as serving a constituency that is 
national or even world-wide in scope. 

The point is that every institution has a constituency. The constituency 
of a community college is the community, whatever that may be. It may be 
a geographical area. It may be in a highly specialized institution, a professional 
group regardless of geographical residence or employment. Typically, of 
course, in the two-year community college, the word commimity means a rela- 
tively small and reasonably well defined geographical area. 

The implication is plain : what is appropriate for one community college 
may be completely inappropriate for another. The needs of the community 
determine the program, not a more or less inchoate understanding of what 
other institutions do. A proper emphasis on the word community provides 
both the origin and the justification for tremendous diversity, and when these 
colleges are effectively responsive, a matchless vitality. Community needs are 
not static, and a two-year community college that does not continually take 
its cue from such needs will not only be false to the trust imposed in it by 
the community, but will ultimately become moribund or worse. 

But most important of all is the word college. It has already been pointed 
out that the Two-Year College has a role different from that of the high 
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school, the vocational school, the public school, the four year college. That is 
all true. But none the less, the role of the two year college is that of a college. 

The two-year community college is an institution of higher education. 
That is the theme of this conference, and in particular that is the thesis of 
this paper. Two-year community colleges are being widely discussed. Two- 
year community colleges are being established in relatively large numbers. 
Two-year community colleges have a most important and significant con- 
tribution to make to American education, but the actual accomplishment is 
dependent, in my judgment, upon their taking their rightful place in the main 
sfream of American higher education. Anything less would be tragic. The 
high hopes that our citizens are obviously placing in these institutions will be 
frustrated and thousands of young people will be disappointed if the two-year 
community colleges choose either to find a quiet back water outside the main- 
stream, or to sail the less adventurous waters that are not higher education 
at all. 



T his is indeed a one sentence summary of all that has thus far been said 
and that remains to be said in this paper: unless the two-year com- 
munity college is set up as a part of American higher education, the 
whole enterprise is vain. At this point in time in the United States of Amer- 
ica, whai IS needed is not a mere upward extension of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, not merely more preparation for more numerous and more 
varied and more novel jobs, not more conventional higher education for more 
youth, but a new kind of institution serving many more young people in new 
and newly developing ways, as a new kind of institution of higher education. 

We have been through this before. Almost precisely a century ago, 
existing American institutions of higher education were inadequate to meet 
the needs of a burgeoning country. Oriented to classical learning, capable of 
receiving far fewer students than social needs required, inspired by limited 
objectives, the existing institutions had to be supplemented not only by more 
colleges, but by a different type of college. 

The answer was found in the so-called Land Grant Colleges, established 
under the terms of the first Morrill Act, passed by the Congress and signed 
by President Lincoln during the dark days of the Civil War. This Act, as I 
am sure you all know, provided for a grant to the several states of certain 
public lands to be used in each state for “the endowment, support and main- 
tenance of at le^t one college where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, ... in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” 

While it is quite clear from this language that it was the intention of the 
Congress to provide a new type of institution of higher education— a college 
with a novel “main object,” it is also clear that more than a declaration of 
legislative intent was needed to make these institutions in fact part of the 
community of higher education. That this was successfully accomplished is, 
from the vantage point of a century, abundantly clear; that it would be suc- 
cessfully done must have been doubtful at the beginning. The fact that the 
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land-grant colleges became centers of agricultural research was no accident ; 
before collegiate instruction could be adequately given in branches of learn- 
ing related to agriculture such branches of learning had largely to be created. 
Such devotion to the creation of new knowledge as well as the transmission 
of existing knowledge is what saved the land-grant colleges from becoming 
technical schools of vocational agriculture. Here as in most concerns of im- 
portance, “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

Just so will it be with community colleges. I speak as though these in- 
stitutions were yet in the future, for they largely are, in our section of the 
country, even though there have been decades of experience with them, else- 
where. As we in these middle states move into this area of education, we must 
be consciously vigilant to see that they, like their land-grant counterparts a 
century ago, take their rightful place in the community of higher education. 
Less than unremitting conscious vigilance will not suffice, since it will be 
even easier for community colleges to slip out of the community of higher 
education than it would have been for the land-grant colleges to have done so. 

How indeed will we know what to do, what to encourage, what to guard 
against? What are the criteria by which we may determine whether a two-year 
community college — or any institution for that matter — is truly a college or 
one falsely so called? Wnat makes a school an institution of higher education? 

I shall suggest the answers to these questions presently, but before 
doing so, and as a help to doing so, let us look a little more closely at the 
community college itself. 

There are some who see the community college as the solution to all the 
current problems of higher education— which most certainly it is not. There 
are others who regard the establishment of junior colleges as an unwholesome 
dilution of the values of higher education, which is equally false. There are 
others who believe that the community college has an important and distinctive 
contribution to make, but that this will not come about automatically, and that 
there are pitfalls to be avoided and difficulties to be surmounted. This view 
is, I think, correct. 

In the days when accreditation was first becoming an important force on 
American higher education, the object of the accrediting agencies was not so 
much to evaluate and signalize excellence, as it was to standardize colleges. 
By and large, four year liberal arts colleges, with a few notable exceptions, still 
largely resemble one another. There are differences, of course ; but even today 
the likenesses probably outweigh the differences. The same subjects are in- 
cluded in the curriculum, the degree requirements are comparable, the dis- 
tribution and concentration and elective requirements are quite similar — ^until 
very recently, even the academic calendars were very much alike. 

Community colleges, on the other hand, should not resemble one another 
in such respects. It is implicit m the very name community college, as I sug- 
gested earlier, that the college exists to serve the needs of the community, and 
such needs will, in fact, differ as the character of communities differ. 

Such differences will probably reflect themselves most obviously in the 
so-called terminal curricula: those courses designed to prepare the graduate 
for what is often called semi-professional employment. A community college 
should offer such courses, and they should, without doubt, reflect the employ- 
ment opportunities of the community. But no narrow definition of community 
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is necessary. To meet the needs of the community does not mean to be pro- 
vincial. But one would not expect a New Jersey community college to offer 
courses in citrus fruit, and one would expect Atlantic rather Hunterdon to 
develop programs in hotel administration. Moreover, any New Jersey com- 
munity college could well take cognizance of the fact that more industrial 
research laboratories are to be found here than in any other state, and set up 
programs to prepare research technicians and assistants. 

There is a puzzling question that has to be faced in this connection : how 
is one to distinguish between technical or semi-professional programs appro- 
priate for an institution of higher education and those vocational programs 
appropriate to a vocational high school. I shall return to this question presently. 

Community colleges, too, should offer courses comparable to those offer- 
ed in the freshman and sophomore years of a four-year college, so that grad- 
uates of the community college may continue their education in four-year col- 
leges or universities. This activity of the community colleges— often called 
college-parallel courses— in the public mind often seems to overshadow that 
of the so-called terminal programs. This is most unfortunate. As a matter 
of fact, if a choice had to be made, the community college ought to lean toward 
the techni cal curriculum. This is the area in higher education that is sadly 
neglected, where there is great need, and where no institution other than the 
two-year college is likely to make any important contributic n. 

As a matter of fact, it will not be a question of choice,^ hut of emphasis. 
Every two-year public community college will in fact find itself giving tech- 
nical or semi-professional programs, transfer or college parallel programs, 
two-year programs of general education not necessarily designed for transfer 
to institutions offering more advanced work, and programs of adult education, 
perhaps largely of a non-credit character. 

There are pitfalls with respect to the college transfer programs, too. 
The problem here is that of being certain that the institution is truly offering 
college work, not merely post-graduate high school courses. The same prob- 
lem in another form faces the four-year colleges. As one distinguished college 
dean once put it, college should not consist of a freshman year followed by 
three sophomore years. 

O ne of the advantages claimed for the community college is that the 
sudden break, the sharp discontinuity, between high school and college 
is minimized, and the student introduced to the more rigorous demands 
of more advanced work more gradually. This can be and usually is true, but 
it is also possible that the student may never be cut loose from the leading 
strings. A two year college, in both its technical and college parallel courses, 
must be more than the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 

One of the basic and fundamental misunderstandings often encountered 
in dealing with these issues is that they can be settled on the basis of chron- 
ology. A course taken after graduation from high school does not thereby 
become a college course. Some vocational school people seem to think that if 
they admit to some program only high school graduates, that program has 
thereby become a part of a technical institute, rather than a vocational school. 
Chronology, however, has nothing to do with the matter. If one studies ninth- 
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grade algebra after he has graduated from high school, or even after he has 
graduated from college, it is still a junior high school subject. The converse 
is also true, as the Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board has abundantly demonstrated : students in high school can 
study college subjects successfully. They are still college subjects and deserve 
and are granted college credit. 

But this view must not be pushed too far: What about elementary 
French? We teach it in high school and give credit for graduation from high 
school for it; we teach it in college, and give credit for graduation from 
college for it ; many a graduate student has taken it — ^this time without credit — 
to meet his language requirements for the Ph.D. degree ; and in France, babies 
learn it without a formal course at their mothers’ knees. 

Neither can the issue be determined by sa)dng that secondary or high 
school education or vocational education is non-selective — that is to say, sec- 
ondary education is designed to serve all the children of all the people ; whereas 
higher education is selective — that is either through admission requirements 
or academic attrition higher education is designed only for those who can 
profit by it. And, say many who hold this view, since the community college 
by definition must serve its community and therefore cannot be highly selec- 
tive, it cannot in fact be higher education. 

I reject this straw-man utterly. Time will not permit me to deal with its 
fallacies adequately. The only point I want to make is that the difference be- 
tween higher education and something else cannot be described in terms of 
those who are allowed to pursue it. 

How then does one characterize higher education? It is not a question 
of subject matter or of teaching methods ,* it is not a question of the amount 
of responsibility placed on the student for his own learning, though that plays 
an important part ,* it is not a question of how many faculty members hold 
Doctor’s degrees, nor even a question of the stated objectives of the program, 
though that comes closest to the heart of the matter. It is primarily a matter 
of climate. 

The climate of higher education seems to me to be described by four 
principal characteristics, none of which is a characteristic of secondary edu- 
cation. First, higher education is intended for adults. College students are not 
boys and girls; they are men and women. Sometimes it is even a shock to 
the students — particularly the freshmen — to be so regarded. I remember one 
student who told the dean who was remonstrating with her about her behavior 
as unwomanly : “You know, I have never thought of myself as a woman be- 
fore.” A writer in a recent issue of a popular periodical pointed with scorn 
to a certain type of college where, he said, they know no better than to talk 
of the boys dorm. 

Second, higher education is marked by a pre-eminent concern with sub- 
ject matter. You remember the story of the school teacher who said she didn’t 
teach history, she taught boys and girls. There is a sense in which this is an 
appropriate attitude in elementary and to a lesser extent in secondary educa- 
tion ; it is wholly out of place in a college. The college professor of history 
is a historian teaching history. He is of course also interested in developing 
the intellectual powers of his students; it is likely that he cares about his 
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Every new two-year college is naturally eager to earn accreditation, and 
the accrediting commissions are eager to see them do so. For this reason the 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions has pointedly encouraged 
its constituent members to establish the category of Candidacy for Accredita- 
tion. The Middle States Commission, with which this group is principally 
concerned, has done so; indeed, the Middle States Commission encourages 
institutic.. 1*1^0 become Correspondents of the Commission at the earliest pos- 
sible date — as soon as they have been officially chartered. 

The purpose is solely to assist the institution ; there is nothing in it for 
the Commission except more work. Let me amplify the Commission’s view 
of the matter briefly. 

The b^ic^ conditions of eligibility for accreditation remain unchanged : 
non-profit institutions of higher education are eligible to apply for evaluation 
and accreditation if their principal programs offer two or more years of 
undergraduate or one year of graduate work in the arts and sciences, and if 
they rest upon a base of liberal studies required of all or more students. 
Actual accreditation cannot take place until at least one class has been gradu- 
ated, but the process may be commenced at any stage of the development of 
the institution after its governing board has been organized, even before it 
has admitted any students. 

The first step is now called Correspondent Status. An institution becomes 
a Correspondent of the Commission by declaring its intention to seek accredi- 
tation and by establishing a consultative relationship with the Commission 
which will continue until accreditation is achieved. Correspondents receive 
the mailings of the Commission, send observers to the annual Convention, and 
benefit from the Commission’s counsel through correspondence and occasional 
special projects and visits. They are expected to file annual reports of progress 
and catalogs and other significant documents as issued, assistance in obtaining 
consultants is available or official consultants can be assigned if requested. 

The second stage, which is optional, is the status of Candidate for Ac- 
creditation. This requires examination and approval of an institution’s basic 
structure, management, resources and general promise, and involves closer 
Commission oversight. Candidacy is specifically designed for institutions 
which need early recognition for recruitment or financial purposes or as a 
qualification for applying for Federal aid. 

The institution seeking candidacy prepares a document setting forth its 
objectives, its control, structure, financial resources, relation to other agencies, 
projected academic program, personnel and facilities, and its development 
plans. It is visited by a representative of the Commission, and action by the 
Commission is required to grant the status of Candidate. 

The Commission takes this matter very seriously indeed. Semi-annual 
reports are required of accepted candidates and a Commission appointed con- 
sultant visits the institution after each report, that is, twice a year. Lack of 
sustained and satisfactory progress necessitates withdrawal of candidacy. 
Acceptance as a Candidate for Accreditation is reported to the United States 
Office of Education, to the Education Department of the state in which the 
institution is located and orally in the annual report to the Middle States 
Association, but the names of candidates do not appear in the membership 
or accreditation list. 
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Recognition as a Candidate for Accreditation does not, of course, assure 
eventual accreditation. It does afford evidence that in the Commission’s judg- 
ment an institution is so organized, managed and supported and appears to 
be so developing and staffing its program that normal progress toward accredi- 
tation seems likely. Candidate institutions are kept under very close scrutiny 
by the Commission. 

The Executive Secretary’s instructions to candidates as to their semi- 
annual report are relevant to an understanding of the status. The institutions 
are told the report should be factual, comprehensive and quantitative when 
appropriate. It is to cover developments since the last report, the current state 
of the institution, and projected next steps. 

As I have indicated, a consultant’s visit follows submission of the report. 
The question to which the consultant addresses himself is important to both 
parties. He must ask whether the institution’s progress is fully bearing out 
the promise which originally earned it candidacy status and to answer this 
he looks into everything time permits during his visit : clarity of objectives, 
the evolving organization and personnel, performance of the governing board, 
the faculty, the academic program, students if any, library facilities, external 
relations, financial support and the like. 

The candidacy visitor is a consultant to the institution, to be sure, but 
he is also the Commission’s representative, and at the time of each consultant’s 
report to it the Commission must consider whether the institution continues 
to be so organized, managed, supported and developing that it may be said 
to be moving steadily toward accreditation. 

. turn back to that provision in the statement concerning 

eligibility for accreditation that “the principal educational programs should 
rest upon a base of liberal studies required of all or most students.” I should 
like to discuss this aspect of the matter in some depth, as throwing further 
light on what is meant by the climate of higher education and the community 
of scholars. 

Let it be noted at the outset that the provision does not prescribe or 
proscribe any particular program or philosophy or proportion of the program 
that must be devoted to liberal studies. Equally firmly, however, it takes the 
position that a base of liberal studies is essential the hallmark of higher 
education. It leaves to each institution the problem of working out the appro- 
priate program in accordance with its objectives, the time available, and other 
similar considerations. 

Most four-year institutions find little difficulty in accommodating them- 
selves to such a requiiement. Even the special purpose institutions almost 
universally do their best to include in their curricula as much liberal arts work 
as they can, and as for post-baccalaureate professional schools, almost with- 
out exception, they rest their programs on a base of liberal studies, usually 
required for admission. 

The pinch comes in the two-year college, particularly in the so-called 
terminal programs. The role of the liberal arts in college-parallel or transfer 
programs can be determined easily. Here the two year college must emulate 
the four-year college. It is only proper for the former to be guided by the 
latter. The two-year college purports to do half of what the four-year college 
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does ; there is no possible excuse for not making delivery on the conttact. The 
place of the liberal arts in this program is and must be pre-emn^, 

Lly competence of the faculty unquestionable, ^ 

vanced work well laid, the general education objectives reasonably well 
attained — all of which is all any four-year college does. The two-ye^ college 
may remonstrate with the four-year college if it wishes concerning their 
views, their requirements, their objectives ; but it cannot honestly argue 
it should have the right to determine their ch^acter. It 
four-year college precisely as that institution stands with respect to the ^ad 
uate professional schools of law, medicine, theology, and the rest. In either 
case, if you want your students to get m, you do what they sa^ 

But when it comes to the terminal programs, the story is Let me 

discuss first the non-technical, non-vocational, general education type of cur- 
riculum not designed for transfer purposes. Here the two-year college not 
only ca^ do as it peases, but it should, and it should be 
Here a community college can devise all sorts of interesting and challenging 
courses— containing traditional subject matter in untraditional ways, 
use of specialized local resources, letting creative imagination go where it will. 

There must be some guide-lines, of course. Those who build the cur- 
riculum must themselves be aware of wlmt the liberal arts are, and w a 
objectives are sought through the study of the liberal arts. 



M uch has been written on the subject of the liberal 

be. For example, a year ago Liberal Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, was devoted entirely to Reflec- 
tions on the Role of Liberal Education.” The reading of any one of the six 
oaoers will emphasize this idea: while all agree as to the climate, all emphasize 
dfffLent aspects of the ideal of an education suited for free men. One says 
our first aim should be “to teach students to distinguish between truth an 
flehood be^een sense and nonsense.” The same writer says our second 
fhitv is “to turn their thoughts to matters which engage their curiosity, awake 

eLch their consciousness.” Another writer thinks 

wrLvXn ilinatively rigid, and ^ 

better than the conventional pattern to attain the liberal arts objectives. UtUers 
fcuss“ piti^^^^ the role of philosophy. 

and of religion. I make no attempt to give a precis of all of these articles, 
ofeven of r one. I cite this one item in the long b bhography of hberd 
education to emphasize three ^ints; fost, “ 

?S a!^le opportunity’ to find out, and third, differing approaches are not 
only possible, but desirable. 

In the occupational curricula, the liberal arts play still ano er , 
here too creative imagination is even more fully challenged. No one can 
i™’e to an occupational curriculum should not emphasize the developm^t 

S®^Pp«Priate ociSpational skills. Qearly it ^ -h 

depend on the understanding of what is so unhappily called related know 
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discipHnes those particular 
V- T . -S' possibly understood in order to undergird the 

ocrapationd ski I. My phraseology is not intended to decry such courses or 
an Mtivity ; on the contrary, I mean to describe fairly what is done and 
must be done But I have knovm of institutions that were desperately unhappy 

^rtrco^t denie^hat such related courses constitute! liberal 

^ine W r The facts taught came from an academic dis- 

^ snHt th’^eTn ogoooy. Without the Hberal 

arti) spirit, there is no liberal education, despite the content. 

ricnli^^^^frl arts spirit, even in an occupational cur- 

’ *at curriculum IS not a program of higher education; it is purely 

W t if • be a part of every curriculum, no liattir 

how technical, designed not for its contribution to technical skill, or even to 

t^hnical knowledge, or to the student as an employable individual, but to the 

wm susSn^^rra’’^"® 4-ect of his educ^Son that 

Will sustain h?m if he is wwemployed. 

vropam is a great challenge, for there is so 
much that might be done and so little time in which to do it. The amount 

liL?fJ — ?9 allotted for this aspect of the curriculum is necessarily 

as^uch aflR^ Wh and ingenuity possibly 15, almost never 

as much as 18. What to do and how to do it is certainly not obvious, and 
there are surely no pat answers. ’ 

At the risk of belaboring the point, let me discuss it a little further. There 
are two major pitfalls. One is to ^sume that any course in the humanities, in 
philosophy, in history or the social sciences will satisfactorily meet the ob- 

sense, this view is correct: no subject needs to be ex- 
cluded. But not just any course will do. I once had a colleague whose course 

of essentially in the memorization of the dates 

nothin^ number of allegedly great composers. There was 

nothing liberalizing about that. A course in literature can be equally pedantic • 

Lnnf^f ^ ^ because I didn’t 

appen to remember that a certain English writer, none of whose works we 

•” ^ anthology, was satirical. I never felt 

really properly chapned about that particular grade. Mathematicians have 

in^frpff this is their word for an 

illiberal form of mathematics that is not the real thing. 

The second pitfall is since time is short to establish a "survey” course 
I ate » homWe example I found, not in a junior college or technical institute! 
but m the graduate offwmg of an institution that shall be nameless, a two^ 
crejht course entitled, "Pohtical Theory from Plato to the Present-Day.” No 
serious student can have any patience with such superficiality 

Let me append one final word on this theme, to encourage creative ex- 
perimentation. Many of the best four year colleges are genuinely receptive to 
unconventional courses, and I am very sure many more will be, if the two- 
ye^ colleges can copnee them that in working out their courses, they have 
in f^^t provided a liberalizing intellectual experience in reasonable depth. But 
don t expect simultaneously to argue that freshman composition or a second 
year course in technical report writing, since they are in the area of “Com- 
munications,” are part of the liberal arts core. 




L. 
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firmly on the position that unless the prosraiTS S 

istration programs, °^/Sl t£ engineering schools, business admin- 

includes gre^ unfveiitierw’^^^ notabl^^^ vitality and great diversity. It 

prise that baffles the foreign observer prui ^ • i ' ® 

who profess to be its friends An efr’ f f a misunderstood by those 

its offerings is doom" or to catalog 

American higher education can onlv be under srnnri ;f «« i i e 

=hT;?he“t^^^^^^^ ciim:^^,T:So:‘ - 

its 

communit^of all the^peo^'in contact with the larger 

college rem.ains within the^communitv^of^hivS community 

will flourish to the enhancement nf ^ education, both communities 
land-grant collegradtd“^^^^ £ 

concern for the liberal and practical education of a - a* college a 

several pursuits and professions in life thro., u \4 *"'*“®tr>al classes in the 
and extasion servic^ and *rs "m ™struction, research, 

muX“Xl'XhraIl \ T“ btom^^g'P/o 

p^^rdr ^ 



i^sZTml'prz yt'S l^n yoZZ7:fSr: 

specific interest during the panel discussion pZT! "f d’""'’ 



— Dr. Christensen 



PURPOSE 
of the Community College 

Clyde E. Blocejsi 



T he task of delineating the educational purposes of any institution is 
extremely complex. This is so because the American educational system 
is the outgrowth of historical antecedents which reflect the fundamental 
social and political beliefs of our entire society. Educational purposes are not 
readily amenable to “scientific” analysis but, rather, reflect individual value 
judgments. Thus, we find that our perceptions of what a particular educa- 
tional institution should do may be at odds because of our perception of his- 
tory, our personal experiences, and resulting personal attitudes. 

In this paper we will attempt to look at the community college within a 
perspective of (1) complexity of the problem (2) basic philosophy, (3) edu- 
cational purposes, and (4) a comparison of educational purposes of com- 
munity colleges and universities. 

The problem is complicated further by the fact that legally defined levels 
of education and resulting institutional forms have developed for admin- 
istrative convenience and do not reflect mutually exclusive educational func- 
tions. When one examines the course content in some four-year colleges he 
will find that such content may be duplicated in many first class high schools. 
If he probed the reactions of the freshmen in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, he would find that they are in essence repeating segments of their 
secondary school courses during their first and perhaps their second semester 
in college. 

The very size and complexity of the enterprise makes analysis difficult. 
There are over 1800 institutions of higher education enrolling approximately 
5,400,000 students, and emplo)dng 415,000 faculty members in the United 
States. The entire gamut of post-high school education is represented : com- 
munity colleges, liberal arts colleges, state colleges, public and private uni- 
versities, and independent specialized professional schools. The variety of 
educational functions represented among these institutions is truly staggering. 
To mention only a few gives some idea of the vast range of programs avail- 
able to the American public : remedial programs, technical and semi-profes- 
sional education, vocational education, liberal arts and sciences, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, graduates and professional programs, and post- 
graduate study. 

When examining educational functions we cannot ignore the vast social, 
economic and political changes which have taken place during the last twenty- 
five years. We live in a society which has a scientific and technological base 
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sllX -oh society pos- 

intertwined in the vortex of n universities find themselves inexorably 

mental activities and - rnirQ f h ^uternational relationships, govern- 

cation have b.S TeepirteScel <=du- 

nomic structure, and m^l undoubte<flv^r.n^Ij rapidly changing social and eco- 

structural adaptations as the sociarSLiZfm“V° functional and 

fications in the future. ™ environment experiences additional modi- 

identifeSiOTs^lSiS to^^^^ imsled by institutional 

ingful relationship between the elementarv *ere is no mean- 

ondary school and the graduate nr nmf ^ college, or the sec- 

becotnes obvious when we exat line eduSI?*'^ school. This false conclusion 
velopment of the studX ?roTthe • ®‘“”dP“nt of the de- 

from the ehnentary level through the students, education 

stance but, rather, in d^n“!muh^i!f‘^ school does not differ in sub- 
tration below etnphasizj the differ^s 3 “''“•-simplified ilhis- 

elementary school is concerned primarilv wi^'°il* ievels of education. The 
skills, and basic intellectual processes As the 'icvelopment, social 

first grade to a terminal eduSd“xp1ri Set 

S”al‘sS.Xs.“‘’“‘^ abSS^SSn! 

achieve to=srSTngXX\V:hS - 

institutions. It is possible, however To 

SSm of sociopolitical positions directl/ related TpubT 

can l2^helSlSn“hTSoSt°“ ”“«.^0P~tive of Ameri- 
servative posture with regard to educaS ^ 

SSI'S r-S" ?• ■yef y«’i, ~ S"SS';S 

inated on university camouses TTniv r v ^ r omestic policies, have orig- 

be consistently conservati^L in those areS whfch^?^°^T continue to 

professional work. “ '^Pact upon their 

of a Serd TdTSd whT f ^^s into the context 

we examine education^ We will see when 

tends to be more intereLd in the deveCS of^t^^^ commumly college 
search and the development of new knowledge. ^ ^ ^ 

liefs. DoTorLhevTto °wn be- 

That many of them would be bettS^ffTl? ai’e going on to college? 

if they completed some sort of trarlp f • • would not be handicapped 

i™, ir iSS 
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that current practices of selective admissions to colleges and universities based 
upon high school records and standardized test results is the best method for 
selecting the future intellectual leaders and decision makers ? Do you believe 
to “collegiate” study really means the liberal arts and sciences and does not 
include semi-professional training in nursing, business administration, and 
the teclmical engineering fields? If your answers to these questions are in the 

affirmative, you generally hold a conservative position with regard to higher 
education. » s 

The liberal position ten ,1s to be more pragmatic with relatively less em- 
phasis upon traditional concepts. The curriculum becomes the focus of the 
basic personal beliefs and if it represents the liberal position it is designed to 
reflect our heritage, but is adapted to current problems and needs. Above all, 
it is structured so that students will learn the processes of log^ical thinking and 
the application of knowledge in order to solve current problems. There is 
historical support for this point of view. John R. Hale has illustrated how 
education was adapted to the needs of the times during the Renaissance. 



Wealth, however, cannot buy culture, it can only buy its works. Culture 
is nourished by money, but its nucleus is a wider exposure to learning. 
During the Renaissance, to get rich and to stay rich required a relatively 
high standard of education. First and foremost, this education was utili- 
tarian: a man could not be successful in commerce and industry without 
knowing how to read and write and being skillful at figures. But the ways 
of the Renaissance world required something further. More business 
meant more partnership agreements, more complicated wills, more con- 
veyancing— in short, more law. Legal studies boomed steadily throughout 
the Renaissance, attracting the largest enrollment at universities, and 
causing professors of law to be paid among the highest of academic sal- 
aries. And as the city-states grew, the business of government became 
more complicated, creating a demand for a well-educated secretariat at 
home and for diplomats who could speak with persuasion and eloquence 
abroad. 

There was, then, a steadily increasing pressure for a more practical kind of 
education than the one provided by the theological studies of the Middle 
Ages. Professional skills were needed — also worldly attitudes. The human- 
istic program of studies took shape to provide them. 

If we refer again to personal beliefs in order to find the liberal position, 
we would ask “Is education essentially utilitarian ?”. Should education contin- 
ually adapt to changing conditions of its environment in a systematic way? 
Should relevant educational opportunities be extended to all on the basis of 
their abilities and their potential contributions to society. If you answer these 
questions in the affirmative, your attitudes approximate those who believe 
community colleges serve an essential function in our society. 



John R. Hale, Renaissance, New York: Time Incorporated, 1965, Pp. 14-16. 
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T he statement of educational purposes enunciated by Dr. Ferris N 

sZ Sup«i„te„d«,t of Public InsLc/on r ^ 

State of Mu^gan, is one of the most comprehensive and concise out- 
hira of education^ purposes available in the Uterature. As he sees it the 
coUege has five major responsibiUties to its constituency: (1) iLiTLis and 
saena program a^ch qualitatively and quantitatively satisfy ?^o 

programs in techdcal and semi- 
fields designed to develop occupational competence for individuals 
«tong the work force or being retrained to meet changing job requirements 
(3) continuing education in a wide variety of courses »d pro^ wTn.’ 

oounseUng services for^tudents re- 

Sme^t oT^o^u^,^ for the 

s!etsS: "“»uSr r 

for community collies to fulfill at this Hme include”^ * appropnate 

of liberal arts and science courses usual to 
fte first and second years of college, which will provide sound generll 

^sf3 toa°;j1-®^’{r‘‘“'’ -1““% that credits i^ hi 

nsf erred to a nationally or regionally accredited four-year college 

or baccalaureate level 

(2) The need for vocational and technical programs in the trades ind,,. 
toal, agncuteal, and semiprofessional fields. Such programs may be 
bv th? depending on the amount of time needed 

oLipatiom^ ° complete the requirements for entrance into the 

(3) The need for programs of courses for adults and other community 
college students, or which credit may or may not be 

filial ^ general education and to improve self-government health- 
ful living, understanding [of] civic and public affairs avocSal 
^ovvdh, constructive use of leisure time, personal and family living sat- 
isfactions, cultural depth, and to facilitSe occupational ^ 

individual services to students including guidance and 

pr^”it^^^ fTcSr d^ficiences in 

P ep or college programs, personality and health improvement. 

"dividuals and groups in- 
projects. community betterment 
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A second point must be stresL ™']«g>a‘e education. ^ “ 

unity college must be flexible in it * s^so maintained that the mm 

He ^phasiaes this point^teVto^^^ -d P-^na^nSdT 

here ««/induS‘''“'^l"^^^^^ “PP™- 

Panm of edn*caC"^‘^'7„‘ f ij ,. 

portrait of the commn«;f community college P^rL idealized 

hrSt‘otSo?»“^^ 

research and the ni,Lr university professnrc ,’c Thus, we 

SsBSfSTAiscIgs 

gt»d»ce and counseling.^ ^Pty justify such conc^f^ 

sf' 

T' ‘he community 1 

3choois"'srgte: m“' ■’ 

e-ementmy educatim. 
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true. There are wide disparities among students and their ability to master 
abstract materials by the time they have finished the sixth grade. In modem 
public schools such differentiation becomes more marked in the junior high 
school and high school so that students in these grades will range in actual 
ability and achievement from the high school dropout to the accelerated gift- 
ed” student. 

Diversity of student ability and achievement brings us to one of the 
central issues of community colleges today : “the open door admission policy. 
It is widely believed that community colleges admit all who apply without 
regard for previous academic achievement and other pertinent criteria. Col- 
leges having quality educational programs do not indiscriminately admit 
students to specific curricula without regard to their individual academic rec- 
ords. Rather, students are carefully screened before being admitted on the 
basis of high school records, test scores, and an individual interview. 

Perhaps the best example of the importance of selective admissions to 
a particular program is the professional nursing course. This program was 
introduced in the community colleges in the early 1950’s. From its very in- 
ception, relevant standards for admissions were established and applied. There 
is little question that the rapid expansion and unusual success of two-year 
nursing programs can be attributed, for the most part, to careful selection 
and admission of students. It is important to note that criteria used matched 
the abilities of students with academic and occupational requirements. All 
qualified students were given an opportunity to enter the program, but in- 
dividuals who seemed to have little prospect for success were redirected 
toward more realistic educational goals. 

The uniqueness of this concept of admissions can perhaps be clarified 
by another comparison with the university. In theory at le^t, the university 
sets up admission requirements for training for the professions. If the appli- 
cant cannot meet minimum requirements he cannot be served and he must 
find another institution which is adapted to his needs and abilities. The com- 
munity college offers a wider range of alternatives in curricula in which^ stu- 
dents of differing interests and abilities can prepare for semi-professional 
and technical occupations. 

The community college is a young and viable institution. It will make 
its most significant contributions to higher education through curricula and 
structural innovations. These two aspects of the educational processes are 
simultaneously the most important and the most neglected. There are only a 
few exceptional four-year and two-year institutions which have demonstrated 
that the teaching-learning process can be facilitated and enriched through the 
application of new concepts and procedures. Such experimentations in cur- 
riculum and instruction should be the hallmark of the community college. 

In general, colleges have not seriously analyzed administrative structure 
and its implications for the teaching-learning process. Little has been done 
to adapt the traditional departmental organization of colleges to new forms 
which would stimulate a more effective academic program for students and 
faculty. There is certainly nothing sacred about the traditional line staff 
organization of colleges and there is little empirical evidence to demonstrate 
that such administrative organization is the best that can be found. 
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Technical and occupational programs will, I believe, be the focus of such 
efforts. This does not mean that course content in the liberal arts must remain 
static ad infinitum. Perhaps the ideal curriculum for the semi-professionals 
would be a hitherto new blend of content from the liberal arts and material 
with direct relevance to the occupation for which the student is being educated. 

Community colleges must find faculty members who can provide strong 
academic leadership in classroom instruction. They must be sufficiently imag- 
inative to understand and adapt technical equipment and academic content in 
such a way as to stimulate more effective and efficient learning on the part of 
the student. Although it is easy to say that faculty members should be instruc- 
tional leaders, it is far more difficult to find and train individuals for such a 
role. I am optimistic enough to believe that this most fundamental and laud- 

able objective can be achieved. 



PANEL DISCUSSION 

W. Ross Yates, Presiding 

Participants : Charles Simpson ; Dr. Allen Bonnell ; Dr. W. A. Brown ; Jesse 
Barnet. 

Mr Charles Simpson: I want to point out that Pennsylvania can have 
no pride, or no great pride, in its community college system. I make that 
declaration because Pennsylvania didn’t even enact a Community College Law 
until 1963, and I make it also because we are in the acadeimc year 1965-66, 
more than two years later, and we have only 4,000 students in Pennsylvania s 
four community colleges. This is an entirely insufficient number in 1965, and 
we Pennsylvanians and all others that are interested in education of youth 
in this region should want to see that improved. 

There are a number of things in the way. There is, of course, a little bit 
of inertia. There is also a certain laxness on the part of the Commonwealth 
(all public utterance notwithstanding) to provide the money and the facili- 
ties. This is a good place, I suggest, to call for education radicalism. There is 
need for more action and more thinking which leads to bigger action in the 
development of our community colleges. 

The second point that I want to develop is that the State of Pennsylvania 
has no master plan for higher education. What goes on in this State is by 
happenstance, by politics, by tradition, by all kinds of things ^by 
except a well defined, well coordinated educational plan. When, m 1963, the 
legislature of Pennsylvania established a State Board of Education there were 
enacted two councils, one for basic education, one for higher education. It 
mandated that the council of higher education should prepare a master plan 
for higher education. 

The Lord knew, and even the legislature knew, that Pennsylvania needed 
a master plan then and now needs it even more. It is likely to see the light 
of day, in public print, within the next three, four, or five months ; but it 
won’t really be a master plan until it has been received by, endorsed by, the 
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Governor and the legislature. Then we can begin to see the role of the com- 
munity colleges vis-a-vis the state colleges, the Penn State University with 
its eighteen so called commonwealth centers or extension centers, the various 
private educational institutions, the independents, the church related or non- 
church related, and the scholarship system which now seems to be making its 
advent in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Allen Bonnell : There are ties between the new community colleges, 
junior colleges, and existing four-year institutions. I am very sensitive to 
these. I have spent thirty-three years in higher education and only seven 
months of that time in the community college. In the administrative sense 
I’ve just dropped in, but I’ve taken a part in developing the purpose of the 
community college in Philadelphia for the past ten years. 

The link that the community college has with the four-year institution 
is a link under duress. Many of our young people aspire to go on and get 
diplomas and baccalaureate degrees. We, therefore, have to mind our P's and 
Q’s so that we do not offend those four-year institutions to which our students 
may ultimately want to go. It takes a little bit of negotiating to get properly 
articulated with the four-year institutions. 

We have to prepare our students in the college transfer program for 
transfer to the four-year institution. The selling job is not always easy, but 
there is an area in which the community college has a great deal of freedom. 
The community college does not have to send all of its people on to a four- 
year institution. One of its great purposes may be to go back to original edu- 
cation. We need not be fooled by the “sheepskin psychosis.” There are values 
to be had in education short of a baccalaureate degree ; these values are pur- 
poseful and direct. 

There is a special need in the urban industrial section for the type of 
education that the community college uniquely provides. It has freedom also 
from the technical ground rules of the traditional college, and they’re awfully 
silly ground rules, aren’t they ? Why do we insist that the only legitimate way 
for a young person to get a baccalaureate degree is to come in and take five 
courses simultaneously for four years? Is that the way the human being is 
constructed? Why can’t he take one course at a time, why he can’t take ten 
years ? I think we have the freedom in a community college which is geograph- 
ically accessible to great numbers of young people to have them move at a 
pace which their counselors think is best for them. Isn’t it better to do one 
or two courses in depth than to fritter away your time taking four or five 
courses simultaneously? 

There is also a special need to serve the unselective. Colleges and uni- 
versities are increasingly selective. When the faculty of a college or university 
teaches in absentia, this may be better for its students, for they are going to 
learn despite everything teachers can do. They learn despite your teaching, 
not necessarily because of it. These are the select students. The community 
college, by and large, is not going to be that selective. But God must have 
loved the unselected, because ninety per cent of our students are the un- 
selected. This is the group with which the community college, particularly 
in suburban and industrial centers, is going to be working. 

Another great challenge for the community college is linked to the art of 
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The community college is developing new techniques for higher education^ 
Through such research it can make an even more significant contribution in 
the future. 

Mr. Jesse Barnet: The assignment of the panel was to react to Dr. Block- 
er’s topic, “The Purpose of the Community College.” I would react briefly 
through a topic of my own, “How Does a National Professional Organization. 
Serve the Colleges which Serve the Students?” 

Our organization is known as the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Our members are primarily the colleges themselves which join as 
institutions to cooperate with other institutions on projects, commissions, and 
activities. An increasing number of universities, state departments of educa- 
tion, boards of education, and state planning commissions seek our advice 
and guidance on state legislation and community college presidents. Com- 
munity colleges in Pennsylvania, few though there may be, have made use 
of our services. We have a growing staff because of our responsibility to 
a growing movement. 

Five years ago the only foundation which really believed in us as an 
Association and in the community college movement was the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. It gave our organization a grant of $500,000. It also established univer- 
sity centers for the preparation of community college administrators. 

Kellogg recently announced a new award of $782,000 to the Association 
over a five year period. Its purpose is to establish three task forces in the areas 
of medical, engineering related and business related technologies. We hope 
it will result in assistance to colleges in designing curricula in those fields. 
We hope to develop publications to help convince guidance counselors on the 
secondary school level that all technical education is not in a four-year engi- 
neering school. Perhaps Johnny should be an engineering aide and might find 
his niche in a community college program. 

The Association is just completing a study of student personnel pro- 
grams in community colleges, both public and private, which was conducted 
under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. We have just received a grant 
from the U. S. Steel Foundation for study of issues affecting faculty in the 
two-year colleges and also recently received an initial grant from Educational 
Facilities Laboratory to help establish a Facilities Information Planning Cen- 
ter within the Association. We are about to participate in studies of income 
and expenditure patterns of publicly supported junior colleges and community 
colleges on the basis of a national sampling. In this latter investigation, a 
particular college will be the financial agent ; we will serve as the intermediary 
with the Office of Education. 

Finally, I will turn again to the area of legislation. We have finally 
decided there is much legislation that the American Council on Education 
through its normal report on federal programs which affect all higher edu- 
cation just can not include. So the Association has initiated its own Federal 
Affairs Reporting Service which is designed to provide help and specific in- 
formation on legislation that affects community colleges. 
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Questions to the Panel 



T his concluded the remarks by members of the panel. Questions and 
discussion followed. The session opened with a response by Dr. Clyde 
Blocker to a question on non-credited courses in the community 
college : 

Dr. Blocker : One of the problems in education, particularly higher educa- 
tion is our failure to develop an adequate critical literature which can lead to 
fundamental improvements. Too often community college people spew out 
cliches about being all things to all people and about having these wonderful 
programs. However, if you read a publication called Islands of Innovation, 
a national study for which the author traveled around the nation to talk with 
community college leaders, you will find a well supported conclusion that 
community colleges are not meeting their obligation to experiment. 

Secondly, in my opinion, most community college people have really not 
used much imagination in establishing programs which are both psychologi- 
cally and academically sound, which will take the young people from where 
tliey are, regardless of their level (with the exception of the very bottom of 
the stack) to where they sh^iuld be. By examining credit an*' non-credit de- 
velopmental programs, I find very few students have succeeded in making the 
jump from a developmental program in English, for example, to English com- 
position at the collegiate level. We really should be doing better. 

Question: Dr. Dolores Keller, Farleigh Dickinson University: I think we 
all agree that the primary function of a community college is teaching. Fm 
a little concerned about the undercurrent implicit in some of the comments. 
Something has been left unsaid. Perhaps you could take this a little bit further 
for me. For example, you say that teaching is the main function of the com- 
munity college in contrast to the university which is discipline oriented. Am 
I reading too much into that “in contrast” ? 

Dr. Blocker : In my brief experience at the University of Texas, there was 
too much teaching in absentia by full professors. I know this is also true of 
other institutions with which I’m intimately acquainted. The burden of teach- 
ing particularly in the lower divisions is not carried by fully qualified holders 
of the doctorate. It is carried by graduate assistants, and part-time lecturers. 
In a study which I completed recently, it was found that a very high propor- 
tion of the people in English who taught at a particular university were in 
some cases bachelor degree holders working on their master’s degree, in 
other cases holders of master’s degree working on tlie doctorate. 

You are touching on this very intimate question of the relationship of 
research to teaching. Let me give you a more specific reply in terms of how 
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we organize our faculty rank system. It is established on the basis of in- 
cre^ing increments of experience in teaching or in industrial business ex- 
perience plus the basic education requirements. Starting with the master’s 
degree in a subject matter field, we advance from the assistant to associate 
and to full professor. Correspondingly we increase the number of academic 
years in a subject matter field to a master’s degree, a master’s plus 30, a mas- 
ter’s plus 45, and a master’s plus 60. In our particular situation, there is not 
a specific doctoral requirement. We believe that preparation in a specific sub- 
ject matter area with these added levels of recognized credit hours constitutes 
a basis for keeping teachers up to date and well-established as subject matter 
specialists. 

It is important to note that we didn’t put the doctor’s degree in the re- 
quirements for full professors. My opinion is that the doctor’s degrees prob- 
ably would be and should be absorbed by the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. Although the community college can include a number of such in- 
dividuals, it should not strive to have a full doctoral faculty. 

Question: David Crocket, Assistant Dean for Academic Affairs, Lafayette 
College: So far in this discussion you put the university on one side and the 
community college on the other, particularly with reference to teaching as 
contrasted with research. Right down the middle between the two is the whole 
gamut of liberal arts colleges. As far as you people are concerned, you talk 
in terms of competition, but the competition is with this group in the middle. 
I think this is a very important area for all of us to think about. 

Dr. Bonnell, President, Philadelphia Community College: In this connec- 
tion, while there are many liberal arts colleges in the urban centers, and this 
is certainly true in the Philadelphia area, there are not enough such colleges 
to accommodate the large numbers of people who are concentrated in that 
area. You are right, there is competition, for students between the four-year 
liberal arts college, and the community colleges. There is certainly competition 
in terms of price, because in Pennsylvania a community college student is 
actually paying only a third of the cost. However, there is strong probability 
that many of the graduates of the community college will go on to a four-year 
institution. This community college experience is going to help rather than 
hurt the liberal arts colleges. 

Dr. Meder : I’d like to get into the act at this point, if I may, and I’d like 
to concur with my colleague from Lafayette. I think we’re setting up a false 
economy in these triangles for the university and the community college. The 
triangles are not fully descriptive. It is perfectly true that the university tri- 
angle rests on the base of research, and we are right in desciibing the com- 
munity college in the way in which we did. But the thought occurs to me, 
too, that the four-year college is not a university; it makes no pretense at 
being a university. 

I’ve been thinking about how you describe that triangle. The three sides 
of the liberal arts college triangle are traditionally teaching, scholarship, and 
what I would call student relations, rather than guidance. Guidance has a 
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kind of programs they had to take. Now this attitude doesn’t do any one 
any good. You must have a cooperative venture. If the community college is 
recognized as being in the context of higher education, then I haven’t any 
doubt about the representatives of the four-year colleges and the universities 
sitting down with the leaders of the two-year colleges and sa)dng, “Of course 
this sounds like an interesting approach and we’ll try it out, then let’s have 
some institutional evaluation on both sides and see how it works out.” 

Dr. Bernreuter, Dean, Pennsylvania State University: While Dean Meder 
is on the floor I’d like to comment on one of the very important things which 
he said last night. He’s been kind of an “Indian giver,” if I may be some- 
what unkind. On the one hand he has said in your transfer programs you may 
experiment as much as you want but at the same time he has taken that away 
by saying, “But we are going to insist that you have a certain amount of tradi- 
tional liberal arts material or we won’t consider it higher education.” Now I 
have a suggestion to make to the Middle States Association through Dr. 
Meder. It has been mentioned by two speakers this morning that there are 
different levels of abstraction in college and high school material. I think 
that this is the key to whether or not material is higher educational material 
or whether it is simply post-high school material. 

At the present time the Middle States Association determines whether 
or not a program is a higher education program on the basis of whether or 
not it contains liberal arts content. Professor Meder himself, last night, point- 
ed out instances in which liberal arts content may not be on the higher edu- 
cation level. The thing that makes a course a higher course instead of simply 
a high school course is the degree of abstraction which it involves. I think 
that the Middle States Association should let the community college be truly 
free in experimenting with transfer subjects by no longer asking them to 
demonstrate their operation on a higher education level by requiring the 
liberal arts courses. Instead they should insist that the courses, whatever 
their content, be on a higher level of abstraction. 

It is a very, very conservative, almost a reactionary viewpoint of the 
Middle States Association to say, “The only true higher education is liberal 
arts higher education.” Certainly a course in physics can be taught at a de- 
gree of abstraction which makes it entirely possible to judge it on its own 
merits. 

Dr. Meder: I find it very difficult to respond to that because it is such a 
mixture of what I agree with and what I don’t agree with. First of all I enter 
on my own demure. I never said a word about requiring traditional liberal 
arts. What I described were the conditions for eligibility for evaluation for 
accreditation, imposed not by the Middle States Association alone, but by 
the Federation of Regional Accrediting Agencies. Therefore these conditions 
stand as uniform requirements in all of the six regions into which the United 
States is divided for purposes of accreditation in higher education. Eligible 
programs must contain or rest upon a base of liberal arts required of all or 
most of the students. I went on to say that it should be noticed that a par- 
ticular liberal arts content is not prescribed, and I must emphasize that I did 
not proscribe a particular liberal arts content. 
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On the point of whether a suitable level of abstraction in a subject which 
IS not one of the traditional disciplines can constitute part of the “base of 
liberal arts required of most students,” I think that the Middle States Com- 
mssion would make its judgment on an ad hoc basis in the light of the evi- 
dence submitted. It is possible that a community college may ask us to regard 
a ec no o^cal course, taught on an appropriate level of abstraction as having 
values ordinarily associated with traditional liberal arts. If an institution 
presented us with that, I think we certainly would accept. There are no rigid 
requirements in that area; so I would say, by all means, a community college 
should experiment along this line. 

However, I must repeat what I said last night. Don’t try to say that a 
course in technical report writing is taught on such a level of abstraction 
simply because It relates to the area of communication. This relationship alone 
does not give it status as part of the liberal arts base. On the other hand I 
think that you can have the course in thermo-dynamics handled so that it is 
just as liberalizing as a course in Shakespeare. A great deal depends on how 
1 s taught. I guess, Dr. Bernreuter, that you and I are sa}dng similar things 
from different points of view. Maybe the lines intersect instead of being 
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a reality in more and more communities can be its reinforcement of the ideals 
of a democratic society. It is to be readily admitted that all institutions of 
higher learning in America have this same role to perform. What then is 
unique about the community college ? This uniqueness can be best understood 
by a study of organization structure and curriculum patterns of the com- 
munity college program. First, as they increase in number they will be answer- 
ing the needs of a greater majority of the population, thereby assigning to 
them by their student population alone a more direct channel to society’s prob- 
lems. Secondly, they are by definition the “people’s college” and in this sense, 
should belong to the people and be responsive to their demands and needs. 
Thirdly, they should be so structured within the community that they become 
a unifying factor for adult community activities, economic, political, and social. 
It has been pointed out frequently that American communities are changing 
to neighborhoods grouped around community service centers of large scope. 
For every such aggregate with a population of about fifty thousand, there is 
need for a community college. In addition to meeting the more specific and 
individual needs, another need must be recognized. Every such population 
aggregate living in social organizations should have a college or educational 
institution of its own as a catalytic agent for progress. 

It is these factors, in addition to curriculum patterns of the community 
college program, that can set them somewhat apart from other institutions 
of higher learning in America, This separation is not one of great educational 
differences or clashing philosophies, or of quality or quantity, it is simply a 
uniqueness in sociological roles to be played. This concept is that democratic 
grassroots leadership in community life should in the future reside to a 
greater extent in community-centered schools and colleges. If what Peter 
Drucker says is true, that education is about to take over from the Welfare 
State as a basic commitment of the American people, and that this new 
phenomenon might well be referred to as the “Knowledge State,” then the 
community-centered college must become a reality. It should be pointed out 
that the traditional four-year liberal arts colleges and universities, both public 
and private, are also developing an increasingly important role in community 
level societal leadership; however, due to their geographic location, tradi- 
tional role of town and gown, and the nature of the their curricula, these col- 
leges and universities will never be able to perform the community leader- 
ship role adequately. Their’s is a national and international leadership and is 
most important in its own right. The Strayer Committee in California in 
1948 carefully set forth this relationship: “From our varied and extensive 
experiences with the community college since its beginning in California in 
1910, there has been a distillation of general conclusions which will un- 
doubtedly serve as guiding principles in future education developments. 
There is an acknowledgment that society has the responsibility for develop- 
ing youth to the fullness of inherent potentiality; that such inherent capacity 
varies with the individual, hence what is good training for one may not be 
the best for another (that is, a broad plan of education must provide for the 
needs of diversely equipped individuals) ; that in a democracy the local citi- 
zens should have both a direct interest and a large responsibility for the edu- 
cational and training needs at the community level; that these two general 
educational programs, that of the university and that of the community col- 
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lege, do not conflict, but actually comprise two intimately related parts of a 
common whole and, as such, if properly devised and administered, add strength 
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T t development and academic potential and endeavor to 

t^e them from where the>' are academically to further identified goals Liberal 

'it Jherefore, must be impCt^ 

as a result It creates serious implications in program planning. Without a^ee- 

rT^rkTta^s n?' P’-r-P''! “d PWlosophy, the prevLr intrlX^ 
remarks m this paper are invalid and the social and educational unioueness 

ser ~7drairaSS“ “ »>>- 

D oes this mean that comprehensive community colleges with liberal 
admissions pohaes are totally different in quality education or in the 
development of educational standards from older and more established 
senior institutions m higher education? Does this mean that by their very 
characteristics they are to be the so-called “waste baskets” of education? 
Berause they have no stand^ds of admissions, are their curriculum patterns 
without quality or respectability? The answer is simply "not true."" A com- 

community colleges can be designed so 
that quality, quantity, and diversity are in proper relation and in proper per- 
spective If this cannot be done, then thousands of our young people wifl be 
cut off froni the main stream of a “changing America” in which education 
of some kind beyond high school is tantamount to survival. 
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(4) The program should offer rs far as possible, preparation for closely 
related groups or clusters of jobs, rather than single, specific jobs. 

(5) The program is primarily terminal and is not designed to prepare 
for study leading to a college degree. For some students, however, the insti- 
tutes will open the way to more advanced education. [“Terminal” as used 
here, indicated preparation for immediate employment, but does not imply 
that education is ever ended.] 

(6) Methods of teaching should be relatively direct, with a strong 
emphasis on doing. 

(7) The curriculum should be related to local and regional needs, there- 
by demanding a high degree of collaboration with local groups. Certain 
specialized curricula, however, may be offered on a state-wide basis in desig- 
nated colleges. 

(8) Supplementary and pre-employment courses should be provided 
on a part-time basis. [Provision for evening and other courses for upgrading 
of employed persons should also be included.] 

(9) Short intensive courses calling for the full-time attention of stu- 
dents should be offered to meet established needs. 

Research is needed to find the local and regional community needs and 
thus the type of technical curricula best suited to the specific college. Along 
with this identification is also the necessity for understanding the financial 
resources available to the college for the development of programs. Not only 
are these programs costly in faculty resources, but also in laboratory and 
equipment. The initial technical curricular offerings of any beginning com- 
prehensive community college should result from the study and research of 
an assigned staff of professional educators. The advice and counsel of busi- 
ness, professional, and industrial personnel should also be part of the process 
of this research. 

Two principles of technical education should be basic guidelines in tech- 
nical program planning : ( 1 ) The collegiate technical curriculum should an- 
swer the needs of the community and region. (2) The technical programs 
should never remain static. 

The first principle can be adhered to by the college with close relation- 
ship to the community, beginning with the initial survey, and continuing 
with lay advisory committees. These should be composed of labor leaders, 
business managers, engineers, architects, artists, and civic-minded persons 
of all callings. The old town meeting approach to community problems has a 
full realization in the organization and application of these advisory com- 
mittees. When they are incorporated into the program as they are intended, 
the result is a community involvement that is rewarding, both educationally 
and socially. 

The second principle of the terminal technical curriculum offering — that 
of not allowing a static condition to develop — is most important. Should there 
ever be a time when a course is no longer justified educationally or because 
of technological change, the institution should be prepared to liquidate it. Just 
because a technical offering is started does not necessitate its continuance. 
Such a concept should be understood by the personnel of the institution so 
that they will be prepared for changes in the curricular processes. One of the 
greatest obstacles to curriculum clmnge and development has been the vested 
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interests of the staff. In many institutions, courses are maintained which no 
longer meet anyone’s needs except those of the instructor. In such situations, 
the student and society are the losers. Based on the philosophy that its cur- 
liculum should meet the needs of a technological society, and a realization of 
its responsibilities to the student, community, industry, and the state, the 
institution can discharge its task effectively. 

As to the organization of collegiate technical curriculums, I would rec- 
ommend four major areas of consideration; they are: 

(a) industry related technologies 

(b) business related technologies 

(c) paramedical related technologies 

(d) service technologies 

I believe all of these are self-explanatory by their very titles. The last, 
“service technologies,” perhaps needs some clarification. The term ‘service’ 
in this instance means service to people, or stated in curriculum terms, pro- 
grams designed to train students for technical roles that involve them in 
helping peoples in their sociological, psychological, and other personal need 
areas. With the great emphasis today on automation and its affect on people, 
and at the same time our concentrated effort to remove poverty from the 
American scene, this becomes one of the most exciting technical program areas 
for the community college to develop. 

A third major area of program development is Vocational Education: 
non-collegiate, post-secondary. 

I have included this area of program consideration for as societal prob- 
lems are being identified today there is an increased concern over the secondary 
school drop-out and post-secondary school student who lacks training even 
at a minimal level for economic survival. 

There is an unlimited number of occupations for which terminal train- 
ing at the non-collegiate, vocational level might be provided at the community 
college. These curricula, distinguished from the collegiate technical area, 
would include many of the presently identified skill trades. They would be 
of different duration and scope from collegiate programs and would provide 
the necessary training for many post-secondary school students who cannot 
survive in a rigorous collegiate-level technology program. 

hat this is a controversial area of program consideration for the com- 



munity college is acknowledged by this reporter, however, there can 



be no question of the answering of this educational need and every com- 
munity has a responsibility in this area of education. In this type of program 
planning, the comprehensive community college moves into direct competition 
and duplication, so to speak, with the secondary school, especially the area 
vocational secondary school as presently being proposed in the various states. 

The answer to this problem in differing communities is, in my opinion, 
the following: No community college in any state, whether beginning or in 
operation, should fail to consider this area of service now. Ideally each com- 
munity should formulate a comprehensive plan (utilizing all agencies of edu- 
cation and government in the formulation) for occupational vocational edu- 
cation, assigning to each educational agency in the community that function 
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which can be best carried out there, but covering all needs in a coordinated 
and efficient manner. The community college staff should play an important 

role in formulating this master plan. 

I would recommend that if no other community agency can and will 
undertake the responsibility for vocational post-secondary non-collegiate edu- 
cation, the community college should. ^ 

If however, there is reasonable choice, the community college might well 
concentrate its efforts on collegiate technical and semi-professional education 
(it is the agency best qualified in this area) and leave to the ar^ vocational 
center or the comprehensive secondary school, if they are available, the major 

role in vocational non-collegiate education. 

Continuing Education— Adult and Extension Programs— A fourth major 
area of program development for the comprehensive commumty college is 
the area of continuing education for the adult citizen of the community Here 
again in day and evening courses, seminars, extension work, on and off cam- 
pus, short courses, long courses, technical, general, liberal arts-oriented, cul- 
tural, vocational, practical, or whatever facet of need is identified, the com- 
munity college should be ready to serve its community. Here again traditional 
barriers should be broken, for anything that is useful knowledge is worthy 
of teaching as long as people have need for the knowledge and demand the 

educational service. , • r j 

American society can no longer be half informed, ill informed, or un- 
informed on the basic questions confronting them. In his individual life ^d 
in his co-operative life, each citizen needs the opportunity to obtain the best 
that education can offer. Continuing education for the adult is one m^s to 
this end, and cannot be neglected in higher education. The responsibility of 
institutions of higher education is not to youth of college age alone, it ex- 
tends to all adults. . . • j i> 

Not only xs the role of adult education to increase the individual s sen- 
sitivity to his democratic and personal responsibilities, but also to afford him 
opportunities for economic betterment. The need for technological and busi- 
ness training is increasing with every advancement in science and adult edu- 
cation at the community college level can open doors for many who desire 

professional advancement. . , . , , • • * 

The community college, because of its sociological base, is in a strategic 

position to provide for adult continuing education. Close to the people and 
their needs, servicing the educational requirements of the mass of the ^pu- 
lation, it can and should build the finest of programs. The President s Com- 
mission recognized this when they commented, “The community college must 
be the center for the administration of a comprehensive adult education pro- 

^ The community college is well suited to administer to the needs of adults 
not only because of its basic philosophy but also from a functional point of 
view. Previously in American education the adult program has been aton- 
istered by the public primary and secondary schools due to the lack of any 
other institution within the community. With the new expanding conmumty 
college, facilities can be planned to broaden adult education. Rather than the 
traditional school house design, a functional and attractive appearance should 
be planned. It is the belief of many who are committed to the plan of the 
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community college that its buildings and facilities can be well adapted for 
adult education purposes. The problem of mixing age groups on a community 
college campus is furthermore less a factor in keeping ^ults away than it 
would be in a high school building. On the whole, there is considerable 
advantage both to the young and to the older students for this association 
of youth and adults. 

Finally, in describing an ideal continuing education program, I would 
recommend that it both parallel the full-time curriculum offerings of the 
college and also at the same time divorce itself from all relationship to the 
organized curriculums in the other areas where it can and must develop edu- 
cational services. At our own college in New York State we have found this 
area of our education program to be the most extensive and rapidly growing 
of all of our education services. The student population alone attests to this 
in every community college that has a continuing education program. Also it 
is this public that is the agent for the community college’s success or failure 
in a given community. It is this public when well serviced who will defend 
the community college and be ready to assist the institution in any given situ- 
ation. They are already the voters and they know what they want. 

Co-curricular Services — Along with these four major L:eas of pro- 
gram development there is a fifth major area that is not developed through 
courses or curriculum programs. This program is educational in nature and 
equally important to the other three, is often called the co-curricular program 
of a college. A community college, even at its beginning, cannot afford to 
neglect this area of educational service. What is this area? It is all of the 
well known things that make up a college such as student government, lecture 
series, special events, club activity, athletics, student publications, etc. Too 
often they are not found on community college campuses ; too often they are 
done with less than quality in mind and more often than not, poorly financed. 
A community college perhaps more than any other type of institution of 
higher education needs a meaningful, well directed educational program in 
cG-curricular activities. 

Today with the complex problems of our society, co-curricular activities 
carry a serious and educational tone and also personal involvement character- 
istics for students and faculty. With this philosophy being implemented the 
co-curricular program becomes one of the finest educational vehicles for stu- 
dent learning in the total comprehensive program of community college edu- 
cation. Co-curricular activities, properly directed, become educational com- 
munity services programs. Using my own college as an example, it has been 
through our co-curricular programs that many of our most meaningful edu- 
cational experiences have been provided for our students. Community projects, 
field trips, early horizon programs for under-privileged children, involvement 
in community elections, outstanding lecture series, technical lecturers, and on- 
the-job observations, to name a few, have all been part of this program. 

Basically, these men are the major components of a comprehensive edu- 
cational program for a typical public community college. College parallel, 
collegiate technical, vocational, post high school, non-collegiate continuing 
education — evening and extension, and a broad spectrum of co-curricular 
activities and community service programs all contribute in placing before 
a non-selective student body many opportunities for participation and organ- 
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member. Following employment, his introduction to the 



W ith these principles of decentralization and in-service training in 
muid spaialized services of the guidance program should be con- 

, 1 '“*’ ">a>ysis. The community colleges 

as planned in New York State provide for a complete study of the employ- 
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This, then, is a brief overview of some of the recognized service areas 
of the community college educational program. That these outlined curriculum 
patterns are the only onos for this new college is to place the speaker in a 
position of an educational expert which he is not. They are, however, diverse 
yet mutually supportive concepts and if well implemented can provide the 
kind of educational experiences that in the long run will contribute to the 
general advancement of our society. 

One last recommendation that needs special emphasis for community 
college education: No community or state should ever attempt to build a 
public two-year college or colleges with less than quality education in mind. 
Community college education is not to be viewed simply as a cheap way to 
educate second class citizens. Whether it is measured by faculty salaries, 
buildmgs, equipment, or service functions, there is no inexpensive way to 
provide the kind of program previously described in this report. 

Simply stated, “if it is to be done at all, it must be done well.” If this 
is not the philosophy of the community or the state the results will be less 
than satisfactory. 

I would close by quoting from the catalogue of the college I represent. 
“As a community college, Dutchess belongs to the citizens who support it 
and are served by it; its philosophy properly reflects a response to their col- 
lective and individual needs. Aware of the complexity and variety of chal- 
lenges facing the members of a highly industrialized and increasingly urban- 
ized democratic society, the trustees, administration, and faculty have com- 
mitted the college to an educational program featuring quality, opportunity, 
diversity, and social responsibility.” And also “Dutchess Community College 
represents a tacit acceptance by the people of the County and the State, of 
the obligation of a democratic society to provide its members an everwidening 
and upward-spiraling range of opportunities for self-realization. In preparing 
its graduates as well-informed c. tizens, as skilled workers, and as sensitive 
and responsible human beings, Dut'^hess Community College aims to con- 
tribute to the building of a better nation aiH a better world.” 

As a final guideline to all community college planners, the last word 
comes from Dr. Conant : “no school I know of has any one purpose. Schools 
are multi-purpose. Educational experiences are like threads woven in a 
fabric; to attempt to judge them in isolation is to falsify the picture.” 
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A merica appears benumbed by its exploding educational enterprise. Many 
responsible professionals and a few concerned laymen are beginning 
to display the morphia characteristic of battle hardened campaigners 
vho have already seen more than they ever expected to see and done more 
ban they ever expected to do. They respond methodically to new problems, 
rhe bands, banners, and other hallmarks of heroic achievement are often 

^'^"^Tectndy a school superintendent told me his district had no intention 
□f holding a^ dedication service for the latest of a long senes of new build- 
ings Said he “We don’t do that any more, our friends are tired ot coming, 
anVit only riles the opposition.” All of this simply implies that we are m a 
decisive pLiod in the history of education, a time when great deeds are so 
commonplace they are heralded only by cryptic announcements. 

We know that great work is being done, and I dare phrase our common 

hope that posterity’s view of our effort will be favorable. ^ j- • r 
^ Modern philosophy and the recently recognized social science disciplines 
are deeply interested in something called the social consensus. There is a 
LcS^on^^^^^^ in how the public decides what it decides, that mysterious, 
often tumultuous process by which society knows what it wants, sep a es 
good from bad, and selects the institutions or agencies to execute its will. 
It is impossible to fix with certainty the exact moment when the so«al con- 
sensus is achieved, but we hav^ grown adept at reading its signals. When 
elements of method appear in the midst of ferment, there is good reason to 
think the public will is set and the institutional order has begun a response.^ 
The public problem on which we have the most recent public verdict 
stems from a serious deficiency among the array of institutional prototype 
called American higher education. This deficiency became very apparent in 
the years immediately subsequent to the second world war. It became o^^ious 
the full humane and technical potential of this era could not be realized unless 
there came a new institution or a drastic adaptation of an existing model. The 
need was for a higher institution capable of rapid expansion, comprehensive 
in program, non-selective, and nearly tuition free. The need also was for an 
instituLn identified with and capable of giving strength to American com- 
munities. Its philosophical orientations needed to be toward the probkm- 
centered pluralism by which communities organize themselves and establish 
their values. It needed to be primarily a teaching institution which accepts 
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community service as^ its major purpose rather than a sanctuary for profes- 
sional scholarship which views community service as collateral. 

We can reserve to later scholarship the judgment whether the American 
community college is a new institution or a modification of an earlier pro- 
tore. The focus of this forum is upon the fact that the American community 
college IS receiving the public summons to appear. It would be splendid if we 
could know how many institutions of this kind will appear in the next twenty 
years. In 1860 the American public high school was a new idea. By 1915 
nearly every American community had one or was in the process of forming 
one. This fifty-five year development must be viewed as spectacular on the 
scale by which previous educational developments were paced. However, it is 
commonly agreed that the rate of transformation in our times makes those 
Victorian cadences seem leisurely, and the accomplishments of that half cen- 
tury could very well be matched by the community college in two decades of 
Its prospective motivity. 

This is why I am not inclined to set great store by any estimates of the 
numbers of teachers and administrators needed. It is impossible to know how 
shayly the curve will climb; such numbers as have been projected are of 
academic interest only. I am satisfied to think that any level of effort we can 
summon shall leave us short of teachers. The flood is coming upon us and it 
would be absurd to wait for the water to deepen before deciding how and when 
to control its flow. Let us then accept as transcending the welter and raw of 
chanp the massive fact that great numbers of teachers and administrators 
will be needed ; and move immediately to an examination of their character- 
istics, their source and the manner of their training. 

Analysis of the characteristics of the community college teacher departs 
from analysis of the characteristics of the community college. If we are clear 
(m what the institution is and what it does we have a useful means of knowing 
the qualities of those who teach its students and administer its programs. 

. Faculty Judges its Own Competence. We have said that it is an 
institution of higher education. There are many types of institutions which 
hold membership in this category. Of all of the generalities observers would 
propose, one, at least, can stand uncontested. The faculty of an institution of 
higher education is the judge of its own competence. This merely affirms a 
tradition which has stood in western education since the thirteenth century 
^d stands as the principal distinction between higher and basic education 
In elementary and secondary education in the United States and in most 
other nations the state becomes a party to the question of competence, usually 
via licensure or certification. But higher education is the bastion of tough- 
minded scholarship wherein the academic community rejects external control 
because only through complete freedom can it exercise its ultimate and self- 
imposed responsibility to examine itself. 

Thus, if community colleges are to be higher institutions, the traditions 
of self-examination and self-criticism so vital to the academic profession must 
be conspicuously developed. More than this, it must be better understood. 
Academe freedom is not merely a privilege (as so many professors seem to 
feel). It IS a necessary condition for the academic profession to conduct its 
own self-examination. I find it distressing to witness professors using aca- 
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detnic freedom as a sanctuary for hortative public pronouncements on sub- 
jects very remote from their scholarly interests or competence. 

However its occasional abuse, it is imperative to higher education that 
an atmosphere for self-examination prevail. The teacher, therefore, must be 
capable of the feat of abstraction, be committed to values which transcend the 
hour, be reverent of the pursuit of truth, and be disciplined to the appropriate 
applications of freedom to the governance of academic standards. If a com- 
munity college is to command the respect of the academic profession these 
qualities must be reflected in its affairs. This is only possible if the qualities 
are strongly invested in the teachers. I submit, the destiny of the American 
community college may very well hinge on this point. Control of competence 
must come from internal examination and development and not by external 
policies devised and applied from places far and remote from where the 
college does its living and breathing. 

The Faculty is Diversified: A second major consideration is the compre- 
hensive nature of the community college. Throughout the history of American 
education the public seems to have displayed a preference that public institu- 
tions be comprehensive in character. 

The issue of shoes versus philosophy confronts nearly every institution. 
As you might expect it is the theme of many lively discussions on this cam- 
pus. In western Europe, until very recently, the prevailing multiple track 
pro^ar .s separated the technical studies from the humane through separate 
institutions. !^rly in this century the academic profession forced this same 
kind of division upon the secondary schools. Thus, vocational high schools 
were one thing, and academic high schools were supposed to be another. 

T he American public was not entirely happy with the separation then, 
and there is considerable evidence that the passing of fifty years has 
not won its approval. Perhaps the single track ideology is more con- 
sistent with our notions about democracy. Efforts to promote the two-track 
system here seem always to face uphill despite the strange but persistent 
tradition of favorable federal legislation for vocational schools. Now, the 
single track is finding increasing popularity in Europe. Whatever else it’ may 
do to the harmony and homogenetity of our institutional life, the American 
public seems to want the study of shoes and philosophy together in its public 
institutions. 

This single track ideology is clearly reflected in the community college. 
Its faculty, therefore, will include a great many different kinds of people. 
The academic profession must discover and accept the fact that some of the 
most valuable teachers in the community colleges, those in charge of technical 
specialties or occupational courses, may not have academic degrees and should 
not be pressured into getting them. 

If a man is to teach students to operate business machines the obvious 
question is does he teach students to operate business machines. If he has a 
degree, certainly no one will object to it. Should he get a degree? I suppose 
all of us would like that. It may not improve his capacity to teach business 
machine operation, but we could be grateful for any enlargements in his view 
or spirit which may result. 
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But this may not be what he should do, and I suggest the profession 
would be wrong either to force him, or even more wrong to contrive a degree 
for him without giving this field time to develop a method, a content, and a 
spirit. I suppose this is a little like asking mountain climbers to declare that 
mountains not important. It has been observed that self-interest is that 
wonderful instrument whereby we put out our own eyes. We who have 
been up one kind of mountain must lay aside self-interest to keep our eyes 
open to the fact that other men have climbed other kinds of mountains, and 
we can hail their achievements as sweetly as we applaud our own. 

The Faculty Encounter A Greater Ability Range: A third factor which 
influences the nature of the community college teacher is the non-selective 
nature of its admissions. There will be many good students in community 
colleges. Perhaps a majority of them would be welcome in the first two years 
of most four-year colleges. But the fact stands that there will also be a num- 
ber who are classified in that unjust and irrational category called : “not col- 
lege material.” It is grievous, indeed, to hear earnest students of respectable 
purpose who very obviously are something to themselves and something to 
their communities described as not being something else. Such descriptions 
reflect poverty of both language and manners. They also imply a clairvoyance 
which no one has. 

However, teachers in community colleges will encounter a wider range 
of student abilities than their counterparts in the four-year institution. In- 
deed, they will encounter it to a greater degree than in most high schools 
where homogeneous grouping is a long tradition. Assuredly, this presents a 
greater didactical challenge. 

Very obviously, the community college teacher would be better for having 
some training in the didactical problems which will confront him. So, for that 
matter, would some of the teachers in four-year colleges where it is fre- 
quently reported that pedagogical distinction falls short of being a universal 
quality. In a discussion about community college teachers one knowing ob- 
seiVer remarked that they should have the same qualifications as those of 
our present teachers of college freshmen, and another knowing observer re- 
plied, “God forbid.” 

The Faculty Relate to a Community: The community college is also 
part of a community in a way that most existing four-year institutions are 
not and probably have no wish to be. It is true that nearly every college has 
its community service program. Adult courses, public lectures, library priv- 
ileges, and athletic admissions help counteract the “town-gown” difficulties 
which result from having professors roaming at large in the neighborhood 
churches and public schools. 

But the community college is involved in a different way. Community 
service is not its side line, but part of its central purpose. The community 
college is not only interested in the intelligencia of the town. It caters as 
well to the educational interests of tradesmen, technicians, shopkeepers, and 
salesmen. 

It is not on the fringes of the town; it is in the heart of the town, and 
the town-gown problem should not be severe. A community college teacher 
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has a responsibility to the community that his counterpart in the four -year 
institution would be reluctant to assume. He must, therefore, have some 
capacity for sociological and political analysis. He must have a capacity to 
understand his community. A professor out of contact with the actualities 
of community life can be a thorn in the flesh of a four-year college president, 
but he would be a bone in the throat of a community college president. 

The community college is primarily a teaching and not a research institu- 
tion. Doctorate d^rees need not be the paradigm of scholarly achievement 
for the community college teacher. He will be a teacher. Good master degree 
programs will generally suffice for his subject matter preparation. In a recent 
analysis Blocker^ reports that there are fewer differences between the char- 
acteristics of the community college faculties and university faculties than 
ordinarily surmised. He notes with some approval the fact that the proportion 
of master degrees is somewhat higher and the proportion of doctorates some- 
what lower in the community college. But he found no empirical evidence 
that community college teachers were not as fully degreed as their university 
counterparts who were in actual contact with students. If a community college 
teacher must do research to the point of not being a full-time teacher, he 
should attempt to persuade a four-year or graduate level institution to take 
interest in his services. 



W here are these teachers now? Some of them are in undergraduate 
programs only vaguely aware of the career opportunities in college 
teaching. In the next few years some of these will encounter pub- 
licity put out by the few universities which are deployed to help colleges 
find teachers, and they will enter appropriate graduate training. Others are 
still students in high school only now beginning to show the qualities of mind 
and spirit which mark them for success as teachers. But these same qualities 
usually make success in other fields, and such students are already beckoned 
by attractions so alluringly displayed by those enterprises which have learned 
how vital it is to have the very best talent. 

Others are now teaching in high schools. Indeed some very good pros- 
pects are there. But those of us who have been students of secondary edu- 
cation hope that higher 'ducation will not nourish itself greatly from this 
source. Secondary education has its own modes and models. Its validity is 
separate and independent. If a very large proportion of college teachers come 
from this source, the characteristics of the high school may become charac- 
teristic of the college. Secondary education also has a serious problem of 
teacher supply. Additional loss of some of its best teachers would deprive 
it of leadership that is already wanting. It is patently unwise to belabor a 
source already plagued by insufficiency. 

A cursory glance along the whole vertical continuum of American edu- 
cation reveals no point which can stand indifferent to the loss of some of 



^Clyde Blocker, ‘‘Are our Faculties Competent,” Junior College Journal, 
Vol. 36 No. 4 (December 1965), P. 12. 
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Its best teachers. But the danger of recruiting elsewhere on the continiiiim 
IS greatest to the community college itself. Students of the community col- 
kge movement would do well to contemplate the melancholy example of the 
American junior high school. Here was a bustling new idea which emerged 
m institutional form full of potence and promise early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. It seems to have lost its potence and has never filled its promise I think 
the reason is that teachers were never trained to implement its rationale and 
spirit even though the values remain unchallenged to this hour. This example 

A very sigmficant group of prospects is not now in school either as 

^ "u” legion of men and women cur- 

rently at work in mines, shops, factories, and fields, and in offices of medicine 

charify, business md law. They are in countless places, each of them acquirine 
for himself one skill of the vast multitude of technologies upon which modern 
communihes depend. Some are only starting this wo?k; offiers tave in 
It for sufficient years to establish a moderate retirement income. Most of theS 

fn to "o* our te«e^ 

«d>> toach? Which can teach? How will hev be re- 
craited. What training do they need? Where and how shall it be done? All 
of these questions are new and different. These problems have reLved iiote 
attention. Four areas of concern have clearly emerged : 

(1) The College Parallel Program: The college parallel oroeram in 

i-ffieteyratoTh^f of?^ ^ “ajo^ 

innnS- “ ‘ ^ studeots in community coll»es. They are also 

supporting courses for certain of the technical, business and oKumtion^ 
pr^rams. Such teachers must have academic qualifications equal to their col- 
lea^ira in four-ye^ institutions and didactical skills whkh if anvthinv « 
ceed those of the four-year college teacher. ’ ^ ^ 

tu- to this the community college teacher should recoanize some- 

thing of ffie historical foundations of higher education with particular refer- 
ence to the development of his own institution, and he should acquire mdS 
standing of the political and sociological foundations of the A^ricL com 

Sivlbfv ? "“St'.und seems imperative if commurn'ty colC feuto”' 
intelligibly to discern the full purpose of tlieir teaching Ld if therm? to 
help keep the community college attuned to its mission. ^ ‘ 

Merson and Itoris made a survey of the training programs of univer 
sities n^nly in the Mid-West, West, and South. Wide fariatfons 4re found = 

The miheu of current practice is difficult to locate or define - but 

“SffiL ITaTm S^^rtl Ld 

g, an M.A. or M.S. m the field, didactics, seminars on the nature of 



lege toffurtor^-ri^n“p f Preparation of Junior Col- 

g 1 stmctors a. art II Programs of Junior College Teacher Educatinn in 

&toed Colleges »d Universities (A mimeographed document) ^^hh^on 

^merwan Association of Junior Colleges, September 1963. ’ 
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high^ education, and internships of one or two semesters at full nr ^ t- ^ 
aiy. These components are mixed in various wa^s So^ lid o Tnf- i 

a decade hence do not now exist ^ * community colleges of 

not pmsernWet^^r " degree Program is premature and 

beginXIn thTdSoS^^ I®™ >“<>e 

to Dean Med“ fOTewi^^^^^ “ 1 “> indebted 

generative policy for this area Univm^v**'”"-!!^ ^ P™P°®® as a 

technology Ld with standine bn *^*^‘*'““31 interest in 

gTS,! “y?» ™”r..“LsTC2-“: 

establish thrbasnnSrtiir^n^*^^^^^^^ “)>!'> ’’'■P universities to 

teachers of technical sneciattiVc^*^ ^ leading ultimately to degrees for 

app^. as e!SbS Ses unrgo“'^fi^^^^^ 

SbgXnrc““^““ ideni^ng.%"Sg“Jj!d 

s:cSa&:Wor'SSi^^^^^^ 

and teaching. ^ Phenomena of curriculum 

munityllf4efe'Sntl“omti^^^^^^ “m- 

tain Se vocftionalt^ttlTrCuMc^r^^^^^ ^ 

or may not be two years in length Many will bp ^ pro^ams may 

purpose is to mach salable shills fr prS fr'e^SuterSe 
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of interest areas can extend Uterally from A to Z. The occupation^ trmning 
will provide superior clerical workers, general maintenance men, and artisans 

of many kinds. 



T eachers for these cour!?es and programs must, therefore, be a diversified 
group. Some will ha ’e Ph.D.’s, some will be lawyers, physicians, and 
engineers. Some may have no degree but will hold undisputed authority 
in their specialty. The characteristics of this group will differ from college 



to college and from year to year. ^ 

The best institution to prepare this kind of teacher is perhaps the Com- 
munity College itself. Many times such courses will have genesis 
knowledge thit a teacher is available with the strength to attract and hold 
an enrollment. There is no reason why the community college could not de- 
velop its own training program, if such training is needed, and make the 
expense of the training program part of the e^ense of providing the ^r^^. 
If a teacher of a recreational or occupational course is full time, and com- 
mitted to a career as a professional teacher, a sympathetic college adminis- 
tration can also arrange for part-time study at a college or university. Ob- 
viously, if the teacher has no degree some activity on his part will be required 
to achieve promotion. Some can matriculate for a de^ee; others can, and 
probably should, demonstrate their development in other ways. 

Although it seems feasible for a community college to develop some of 
its own teachers caution must be invoked against excessive leve s o^ se 
training. The dangers of in-breeding are well-known to the academic pro- 
fession and particularly known by its accrediting bodies. Therefore, any 
application of this method must be undertaken with circumspection. ^ 

(4) Administrators and Service Personnel: The supply of trained ad- 
ministrators is somewhat outside the scope of this^ paper but very inuch a 
cr-^ern of the community college. More universities must join the effort. 
The Junior College Leadership Program, sponsored by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion now provides fellowships at ten universities. Other universities in the 
South and West are making extensive efforts to meet the n^eed. But the 
demand for presidents, registrars, deans, bursars, accountants, business man- 
agers, and numerous counselors far exceeds the present m^ger suppl^Out- 
side of the State of New York there is no significant effort in the Middle 
States area to develop an available supply of administrative and service per- 



sonnel. . „ 

Most of the present training programs for top-level community college 
administrators terminate with the doctorate. There uppers to be no question 
that this is wise. But doctorate programs art expensive for both student and 
university. If universities are to accelerate the pace of their doctorate pro- 
grams the problem of funding must have a solution. 

The most vital characteristics of the community college teacher are to 
be found in the set of attitudes he brings to the act of teaching. These, 
think, are personal and are only to a very limited degree subject to modifica- 
tion by training. Teaching is unlike any other work which men do. Teachers 
provide the link between the here-to-fore and the hereafter, and in moments 
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of inspiration, to the everlasting. Teaching does not pwnut a hi^ “ 
egoism. It is a moral imperative that a teachw care p“ 

v^t to give. In this sense teachers me Prometlnan 

meth>i.., they must be wilUng to suffer chains m order to hberate others into 

new levels of thought and feeling. ^ r • „ 

Other forms of work permit external loyalties. CH:her prof e^^^ ^ 

irive orime loyalty to their brotherhoods. But an authentic teacher ^n not. 
Each must first loyal to the truth that appears in his ^ 

to the students who come before him to hear that trut . ^ 
him difficult of organization and almost impossible of managem 
the only thing which makes him a teacher and not something else 

As we in the Middle States mount this great advance of a new institu- 
tion dedicated to great teaching, perhaps it would be well for us to 
cLrefX the veneSted traditions which make teaching the thing that it is. 
Weasffiely we find teachers at the elementary and secondary level are b^- 
on^d awaf tZse traditions to give first loyalty to similar unions or simi- 
C welfare groups. It is with distress fliat I note that tea^ng m some rn^s 
of our nation is being separated from its a priori found^ons. This is not 
fault of tLhers alone. It is also fault in a system wWch staves to tnainto 
that teachers are all alike and which submerges their individuality 
^J«s »d of a society which, has found no way app^Pnamty to 
recognise those who do achieve distinction. There is dso fault in those of ns 
wto^elect, train, and lead. So often we fail to find or to kindle the Pro- 

With an increasing proportion of the American teaching profusion 
inarching under a banner marked “self-concem,” I suggest the srari* for 
community college teachers be directed particularly toward those vnth a Imger 
than life commitment. We know them; we have always knoTO them, but w 
S^e ^ov^ so comfortable with empirical indices of talent that we frequently 
note Sde reflected in policies that look at test scores instead of looking at men. 

Thus, the problem of finding teachers for community colleges is also a 
remarkable opportunity. For if the academic leadership in American com- 
mies is in the Pr^ethian tradition, and if the colleges of, by, and for 
those communities establish conditions under which that riadition is m^ 
trined and fostered, it may be possible to stem a tide and possible to keep 
our civilization in a state of ascendency. 

panel DISCUSSiv. N 

Charles W. Guditus, Presiding 

Participants: Dr. Louis Bender; Dr. Leonard Wolf; Dr. Charles Rollins; 
Dr. H. D. Reese. 

Dr, Louis Bendee: There are five points that I would raise in relation to 
the presentation by Dr. Stoops. 

The first point relates to Dr. Stoops’ mention of the soaal consensus. 
Dr Reese and I just returned from a conference of state directors, and one 
of the tHngs which was very prominently discussed was the emergence 
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.•1 tt * 4-^ c+flt^Q nf a. socict&l nuindstc for public two'ycsr higbcr 

“=?^fScrsrufX« «t-t «»|ve -me of *e P" 
of recruitment of the of our sodety. "riiere 

?srr„s:“s£.'£S "«?«. - .. .— ■ 

b, D.. H.„ jb« b. ^ .. 

the Ws staff must consistently strive 

s^rr 

technical^rogram T^e — ^ 

rr^S.^rhrn^rn1S of instructioma 

^'“1=^S<SS»SHES 

to the classifib^on u^^olleg^ teachi 

r* U?re\™dled per cent on the pMosopWc b^e. 

^ -St:^ "ti» -dTii.^rSte"STr« 

'S r Sp sprite. Th« "" rXXTollegt 

tatzrlt we ^d ^nst to 

bu“*ri"e.5^" possible efforts to establish certification pro^s 
The fourth point I would like to make is this Umversities ha™ a g»d that 

y. W ■< r* =L” i"; sr.SS"^Sbl!i“ 

to ->^0 “d support opportunity that is 

Srattole m tor constituents through this or other institutional arrange- 
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n»,ts. The universities will M <>f P-f ^ S^proS 

if they operate as obstructionists to, rather than motivators tor, tne p 

for additional educational opporturaties. ,„„™„utv colleee 

The fi® and final po^ ^ “SJ^Tre^r'u^^lor oL 

rmu^itX^ It “lisolutely correct " 
enjoy a fjtastic -P--ce » rec^^^^ 

eight hundred applicants and in rp, • exoerience has been 

applications for only twen.T;^o 

l^t,rwhich now emst that nuy 

ment and opportunity that g«s movement in Pennsylvania 

fact that many people see in the community col g phallence. The third 

a tremendous challenge, and they are respon i S . ^ class- 

is the love of teaching and the f'^ire of some 

m^ty^sUfdeXdt attractions for quahty tethers 

bv orov'ding attractive salary schedules. 

' 'i, .y- « STtJirzirKvssTtiir-s 

their instructional staff to l^r » ^ > technical community and do not 

to u;> these kmds of things, these institutions will begin to . 

Da. LaONAan wona: Because I XPa^'„" toher 

had to say and so much approve of his manner o sa^ g , 

"urth j quStions of tee men and women upon 

whom the success of the commumty college depends. 

Of eiteme diversity in the 

rZ uSt^^^le te these matters - 

STkil^^^^^ recent and in t^y 
must be on tne oasis oi kuuwic s r things Dr. Hall 

trso"^e““idea that, community college teaches m.«t un^^ 

1%'Zje toZnzzitizta'rf^^^^ *° 

pSZ p ,can i“Pr<>ve 

aslongas he is motetedjol^^^ issues, ^ecially those 

SoSly“reto^ to the life of his coUunity. This understanding must be part 
of his essence. 
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tothepersSiai?e^o*mOTTiTife*rtu™ committee 

personal direction. This, too is a W^Mv * “gSh guidance and sympathetic 
teacher we want. We are S «•'<> °< 

a teacher can not be all of these thino-c ^ +1,^ qualifications. We know that 
each of these quaHtie^ tf of 

those^ju^S^bed^^^^^ fY"" teachers such as 

there is established a faculty-adnunistratton^rlllri ^ co^unity collie unless 
two aspects of the college to^wo!^ together P^rndts these 

the students and the community. ^ continued development of 

institutions whkh h^so^m'^^^^ our sister 

viously more wisdom. They can aid the traditions, and ob- 

staff people who are aware of problems^ th^t^^^^^ college in its search for 
tors. We need young people aSd S nennl comniunity college instruc- 

but they aii must understand wh£ oTsXSr^n^Sy 

-eas. Community 

students whether^he“S^t enrinS ^ 

or in one of the many other areafof th^nV Processing, in secretarial 

agencies which help L secure teachers ^ ^ concerned that those 

who appreciate this kind of diversity of interpst^ km- ^^°rt to find people 
also be in sympathy with the philEoohv of snf^^ ability. Our teachers must 
a more appropriate way of describine^ow opportunity which is 

retreads” and also our concern for^h^n sometimes called 

culty in another institution. Our whole fabricTs academic diffi- 

extent on our belief in orovidino- ^ ^ nation is based to a great 

Many times we find teachers tradftionall^^^^ opportunities to succeed or fail, 
themselves, were teughtln " vefy Sonul'T» h' *“ “ =^>>001, who, 

sive about certain implications of thfs phitesonh!-°of Wehen- 
The community college teacher t k ! successive opportunity, 

munity is sometimes wonderful and sometimer^p^ proximity to the com- 
of public reaction he must be aware that Tip r wonderful. In terms 

close to a community. Bucks County Communhv^Col?^ a collep that is very 
of the community, so there are letters to the Litn 
to the president, occasional phone calls to thp tp u phone calls 

and many other things with which other tv!lp ^ by irate parents, 

program which teachfs coiluSco L^^^ faced. The 

Currently, instructors Tcom^nn^^^ ^his. 

totem pole” of the educational hierarchy\S ^be 

who aspires to begin his teaching in an^nstitnHnP^°pK^ ^ young teacher 
portant, “Why are you going there?^”“mv d 
lege.?” This is also a problem S all^^, FT ^ 
must prepare our young teachers. I thirfc we «SrrdTon 
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out the kind of young teachers who know what the guidance function really 
means in terms of availability of instructor to students. The gap between 
student and teacher must be bridged so that we do not have strangers meeting 
each other in the classroom. 

Probably the greatest problem that one faces with a new faculty in a 
new community college is that stresting standards in all fields. People ask 
me, “Do you mean to say that the standards in a course in computer tech- 
nology are as stringent as those in a course in liberal arts?” I recently ran 
across a statement by John Gardner which I think is relevant. He said that 
an excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent philoso- 
pher A society which scorns excellence because plumbing is a humble activity 
and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy because philosophy is an exalted activity 
will have neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. “Neither its pipes nor 
its theories will hold water.” 

Communicating this point of view to community college teachers and 
communicating it through the teachers to the community itself is a very real 
problem for the community college. We look to our sister institutions to 
help us by providing excellent teachers who are aware of what a community 
college is, what it is striving to do, and how it fits into the community. 



Dr. H. D. Reese: I approach this topic as a practitioner. It has been my 
job for the past ten years in the State of Maryland to work with the com- 
munity college presidents, and before them the superintendents of schools in 
the counties in which these institutions began. I have helped i i the develop- 
ment of adequate programs, the employment of competent presidents, and 
provision of the machinery for enabling those presidents to surround them- 
selves with competent faculty. Over the years, working with these people, 
there have been decisions which had to be made at my desk as to whether or 
not a person is competent to teach in one of our public community colleges 
in Maryland. 

We have actually written into our procedures a statement meant to re- 
assure those concerned about whether or not we are going to have certification 
requirements for community college teachers. The State Department of 
Education in Maryland does ^ot foresee the establishment of certification 
standards for teachers in the community colleges. We recognize that the com- 
munity colleges, by being colleges, will have programs which are leading to 
additional work in four year colleges and universities. Consequently, we have 
written our faculty standards in such fashion that those courses taught in com- 
munity colleges would be most likely to be accepted for transfer to most col- 
leges or universities. 

We say that community college teachers should have the same degree of 
competence required of people to teach in any other college or university, 
and we can’t use the term master’s degree because we find some who en- 
rolled in Johns Hopkins and proceeded beyond the master’s degree level with- 
out actually taking the master’s degree. So if we use such terms, we must refer 
to the master’s degree, or higher, to teach the transfer subjects in the com- 
munity college. Unless we do, we are “strait-jacketing” ourselves. We try to 
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think of having preparation at the graduate level in the field of work in which 
the person is teaching. Here again there are some v/ho say, “What quantita- 
tive measures do you use?” We respond by indicating our adherence to the 
Middle States standards which are qualitative and not quantitative. 

It’s true that we have problems in the occupational curricula. We state in 
our standards that the person should have the equivalent of the master s^ degree. 
This raises the matter of interpretation and questions about possible ap- 
proaches. I just do not know how you can evaluate those who are te^hing 
occupational courses, but I believe that we can appro^h the qualification to 
teach that particular area with a different point of view. We can use com- 
petency to teach and experience in a particular area as perhaps of gfreater 
significance than the number of semester hours or the number of degrees. 

It behooves the president of the community college to become more than 
just a public relations man. And this applies particularly during the initial 
stages of a developing institution. We expect the president to be adminis- 
trator; guidance counselor; and, particularly, dean of instruction. In Mary- 
land we expect the president to supervise instruction. W^c expect him to be 
reasonable and not to infringe upon the academic freedom of the teachers. 
Somebody in the institution must come before public groups and speak with 
authority as to the teaching competence of the faculty. I make it a practice 
each year to visit many of the classes of the community colleges so that I 
can speak with some degree of authority to public groups about what takes 
place there. 

I think it would be well for some of our universities to plan programs 
(and I go along with Dr. Bender on this) which, instead of being programs 
for the preparation of community college teachers alone, would be programs 
to prepare college teachers. This would help provide a supply of teachers for 
employment not just in community colleges. We have the same need in four- 
year colleges, and I dare say that those of us who are here from universities 
would agree that areas exist there which could be improved. 

I would say. Dr. Stoops, that rather than having a teacher education 
program which would become a part of the program of the community col- 
lege that this should be the function of colleges and universities that have 
gi-aduate level work. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that people who 
are teaching in all types of colleges ought to have at least a baccalaureate 
degree. If certain people with baccalaureate degrees are inadequate, I would 
then raise the question about having some kind of program in the community 
college to prepare them. This is not to preclude the possibility of having in- 
service programs for all teachers within the community college. 

If we constantly stress the need for supervision of instruction in the 
community colleges (as well as four-year colleges), it should help a great 
deal, even after the faculty has been developed to the point of having heads 
of departments. Supervision should first of all be a responsibility of the pres- 
ident. He may pass this on to the dean of instruction who ultimately may 
share this duty with heads of departments. Although no longer directly in- 
volved, the president still maintains supervision of instruction, and this well 
may include visitation of classes. I think there is nothing sacred about the 
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o^rfhe « ”/ '’“"S visited by one of his 

peers, he had better do a little more preparation. 

partial exception to something you said. 

I education faculty, and 

p esume you mduded the commumly college, should be the judge of its 

competence. There may come a time when a college faculty could be 
considered as a competent judge of itself, but I believe that there ought to 

the state that ought to be the first level of approval or 
accreditahon which is then to be followed by a regional accreditation before 
It IS appropnate to think of a faculty having such competence. 

^ remark about faculty that I think will 

be interesting to board members of new community colleges, and perkTos 
to the Residents here from the states of Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsvl 
vania The most difficult area for faculty recruitmS cTm^^^^^^ 

in technical area. We all know this. There is a real wide gap 

W T the colleges or universities 

Mate. Here in the east there has been some emphasis on training administra- 

S^^the^XraU^^ Programs available^in the areas 

he liberal arts, if I may use that term. However, in the new and growing 

tifing "Id tr the growing edge of education, there is no one doffig anv 

tlung, and the community college is pretty much left on its own. ^ ' 

A ^ of advice which we found useful in New York State 

As more of these institutions develop and grow strong in regard to their 
programs and faculties, they will provide some of their own education and 
«"»versities because the universities are not ready for it, have not 
STe^.^ ’ prepared for it. I am not thinking of Lehigh; they 

^ f community colleges can set up their own educational pro- 
^ams. Not just on a single campus, but regionally in one of the larger com- 
munify colleges. In a summer program, you can bring in representatives of 
ndustiy and business. I am not particularly concerned with the techniques 
of teaching but with the currency of technical information. ^ 

ril take one that offers illustration, that of electronics. We are fortunate 
enough to be situated in an area with a large business and industrial organiza- 

^oved.” In fact this is the largest IBM instSlaion 
1 i T ft,- L we should have a pretty good electronics program, 

and I think we do. But it could be a. lot better. This summer we ran a l^)rk- 
shop in cooperation with IBM, and v/e had about twenty-two instructors from 
eighteen community colleges in attendance. We were the sponsors. We did 
our own job of in-service education, not just for ourselves, but also for cotn- 
P brethren in techmeal education. Now in the immediate future, 
and in the few years ahead until the universities catch up with the graduate 
^ of technolo^, the community college must help itself or loose the battle, 
^is may be ™ idra which should in all of the eastern states. It certainly 
has had a good deal of usefulness in the State of New York. ^ 
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Dean Bernreuter : I just want to point out that the prospects for university 
action are not quite as barren as Dr. Hall indicates. Penn State did turn out 
about thirty people as instructors in community colleges, trained in the tech- 
nologies. We think this is a decent start in this direction. 



Dr. Hall : I m delighted to know that. I shall certainly want to write you 
for details. 



Questions to the Panel 



Question: Dr. Hall mentioned in his talk that there may be some areas in 
technology that are in vogue now but may not be necessary tomorrow due to 
continuing changes in technology. If we hire a technical specialist to teach 
programs which become extinct later, what do we then do with the teacher? 



Dr. Hall: I didn’t come prepared to answer that question, but I’d like to 
tangle with it a nunute. What we are really talking about is technological 
unemployment which will not only happen to these professions but also to 
many other areas as we move along in this rapidly changing period of the 
next ten years. You must contend with AAUP, tenure, and a few other things 
that we, as adnumstrators, are not eager to handle, but I think with reassign- 
ment and retraining this can be resolved within a particular faculty within a 
particular college. Of course, there will be cases where it can not be resolved, 
however, in the vast majority of cases some answer can be found. 

For example, we are phasing out a program in our college, and I am 
very unhappy about phasing it out because it has real merit. For some reason 
It has not made itself felt because of a change in our society or because the 
program^ may have merit only in a four-year institution. I am referring 
to chemical technology. There is a tremendous demand for chemical tech- 
nicians but we have not enrolled the number that we would like to have and 
we haven’t for several years. On our staff we have three very well qualified 
chemists, two of which I can use on our regular staff, but I don’t know what 
to do with the third young roan. He happens to be a very good mathematician 
and physical scientist, so we will find a place for him as we phase out our 
program. 

Another more difficult problem may be that of dental assisting. We have 
such a program, and it is very successful, but thinking of ten years from 
now, I don’t know In the future a computer may do it. If dental assisting 
goes out, what would we do with the dental assistant? This would be a more 
difficult problem. But I think that there is no problem with industrially re- 
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lated technolo^e^ These men have a technology besides the specialty which 
they can teach. Business related technology can result in an Ly oha^nL 
over into other specialties. Paramedical technologies may be a difficult area 

r t'" it can change because things ten years lorn now Z 

look quite different. You have to struggle with this problem, but I don’t think 

buUhTs“ I b“°" “ 



Mrs. Kesalk: What is happening in the field of retraining women? We 
all fanahar ™th the work being done under the auspiS ~F»d 

to ote Dl^^W chemistry, but what is being done 

m other places? We women who have raised our families and took oronrams 

several years ago are a little bit rusty. Maybe we could come back“XTrt! 



De. Stoops; Some of the universities with which I have consulted concern- 
ing traimng programs for community college teaching rely on the fact that 
there are a grrat n^y people such as you describe who are completing a 
specific phase of their life and are now available to pr-yare for teaching Pro- 
grams for the prep^tion of such people are not designed so they mustbS^ 
again at the beginning. If a person has a Master of Arts in an academic field 
and IS admitted to teacher training at the graduate level, the program provides 
for transition from their present activity to full professional statL as a 
comnmnily college teacher. After screening, the candidate is given any addi- 
tional academic training thought to be needed, some didacticS training and 
a super^sed internship. The program which Berkeley has used is of’ that 
nature. The program at Lehigh is of that nature. 

hilt 3! interested in talking with women who have advanced degrees 
but have been occupied in recent years with their families. One of the ser^ces 
the university can render is to provide a reasonable program of training wS 
will bridge across to a period of professional service. I agree with you Ma^ 
such women have careers of fifteen or twenly years to give to a commS 

sf tSi?”t^ T however, is that community colleges are not scattered 

so thickly that one can assure a woman of an internship or a position in a 
college looted in her own community. We must tell her that she may have 

replies, “Oh, no, I can’t move.” This is the pJ^blem 
wompn T extent to which we can rely on our reserve of well-educated 
women to help us with the growing demand for teachers in community 
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perspective, informed us that the community college is typically committed 
to a liberal rather than a conservative position with regard to social change 
and the role of higher education in social change. While Dr. Meder found 
the hallmark of higher education in the “liberS spirit” and the climate it 
creates, Dr. Blocker clearly implied that even universities (which claim to 
embody and express the zenith accomplishments of higher education) are 
themselves resistant to most attempts to modify their own internal structures 
and educational programs. Agfamst this background of the university’s recog- 
nized and deeply entrenched conservatism toward its own house, it seems that 
one can view the community college in sharp relief as a useful tool in the hands 
of a society which “summons,” according to Dr. Stoops terminology, an edu- 
cation^ revolution in terms of expanded opportunity and flexibility of pro- 
gram in higher education. 

Since I’ve already found it impossible to refrain from engaging in inter- 
pretive comment, let me continue for a moment in that vein. As one looks 
at higher education developments superficially, and that’s the only view I pro- 
fess to have, it appears to me that the community college stands alone in 
affirming two distinct commitments: 1) It is committed to the development 
of people rather than to pure research or the development of new knowledge, 
as Dr. Blocker pointed out. 2) According to Dr. Meder, it is committed to the 
community, a commitment so extensive that the needs of the community de- 
termine the nature of the educational program. Dr. Hall emphasized this same 
point when he talked about “the people’s college” which is responsive to the 
demands and needs of the people. I shall have more to say about Dr. Hall’s 
comments later. 

These commitments are good, noble, and effective so long as the admin- 
istrators, faculty members, and trustees of community colleges do not fall 
into the trap of directly emulating or making invidious comparisons to the 
university. What do I mean by this ? In the first place, while many thought- 
ful university academicians will accept and admire the validity of commitment 
number one, some will regard it with apparent disdain as not being too im- 
portant in what is higher education. Research competence, according to these 
individuals, is the hallmark of the academic man and if he can also teach, so 
much the better. Secondly, the community college movement will have greater 
difficulty, in my opinion, making a case for commitment number two. That 
the community should shape the institution of higher education and its pro- 
gram, is anathema to the smug and complacent high priests of academic orth- 
odoxy. They are horrified at the very thought of soiling their garments of 
self-righteousness through accidental, let alone deliberate, contact with the 
defiling Philistines of the marketplace. An institution of higher learning, 
according to them, must never abdicate its leadership role to the commuiuty, 
but must insist on its divine right of self-determination. 

Now all of us here know that this position is somewhat overdrawn if not 
patently false. We may be tempted to think that such medieval ideas no 
longer exist, but I think they do. Nevertheless, we’ve come to realize that this 
age-old question of whether society shapes the school or whether the school 
shapes sodety^ is not a simple dther-or matter. There are forces which flow 
in both directions across the boundary which separates the school from its 
sodal setting. Some analysts of social organizations have said that institu- 
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